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The Literary Week. 


We have already referred to the collotype reproduction 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare which is to be issued by 
the Clarendon Press. The Chafsworth copy has, by per- 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire, been deposited on loan 
in the Bodleian Library, and from it the reproduction is in 
progress at the Oxford University Press. This reproduc- 
tion will be of the exact size of the original, with the 
necessary margin; and the whole of the 910 pages of the 
First Folio will be included in one volume. A brief intro- 
duction by Mr. Sidney Lee will be prefixed, giving 
bibliographical details, with as full a catalogue as 
practicable of all known copies of the First Folio. It is 
already certain that it will contain details of a much 
larger number of copies than that enumerated in any 
previous list. It is proposed to issue the volume by sub- 
scription in the first place. The subscription price for 
copies in full calf will be six guineas, and for copies in 
paper boards five guineas. 


Ir is a curious fact that the writings of Newman, Pusey, 
Keble, Manning, and George Eliot are exciting a great. deal 
of interest for the first time among French students of 
English literature. A recent work, admirably named 
L’Inquiétude Religieuse, by Father Henri Bremond, S.J., 
has recently met with official recognition, and been crowned 
by the French Academy. This work, written in a most 
charming style—which, with perfect originality, reminds 
us now of Taine in clearness, and now of Anatole France 
in its touches of humanity—ought to be read by everyone 
interested in the direction of French thought. 


Tue author of the detective story, The Black Tortoise, 
which was published last March, is, we are informed, a 
Norwegian holding a high position in his own country. 
The book was published under the pseudonym of “ Fredrick 
Viller,” but the author is Mr. C. Sparre, a captain in the 
Norwegian Navy till last year, when he became a member 
of the present Liberal Government in Norway. The 
English version of the story was made by Mrs. H. L. 
Brekstad. Mr. Sparre has written a new story, The 
Mysterious Ship, which is now being translated into 


English. 


Mr. W. B. Years, who is staying in the county Galway 
with friends, is at work upon a series of short. poems deal- 
ing with events in the heroic age of Ireland. 


Mr. C. A. Downer has prepared a volume upon Frédéric 
Mistral, the Poet of Provence, which treats fully of the 
poet’s life and works, and also of the modern Provencal 
language and the movement known as the Fé/ihrige. 


“Yes, many long years hence, when all of us are gone, 
I can imagine that a little volume will be in circulation 
containing ‘Rab and His Friends,’ and ‘Our Dogs,’ and 
also, let us say, the ‘Letters to Dr. Cairns,’ and ‘ Queen 


Mary’s Child-Garden,’ and ‘Jeems, the Doorkeeper,’ and 
the paper called ‘ Mystifications,’ and that called ‘ Pet 
Marjorie,’ or ‘Marjorie Fleming, and that then readers, 
now unborn, thrilled by that peculiar touch which only 
things of heart and genius can give, will confess to the 
same charm that now fascinates us, and will think with 
interest of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh.” So said 
Prof. Masson many years ago, and now Messrs. A. 
and C. Black are about to realise the Professor’s anticipa- 
tions by publishing a sixpenny editien of these papers. 
Tue Connoisseur, a journal for art and curio collectors, 
is the title of a new illustrated shilling monthly periodical 
which is to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. in September. Among the subjects which will 
be dealt with in the first number are “ An Account of the 
Collection of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart.” ; “Some Missing 
Sir Joshuas ” ; “ The Art of Collecting Oak ” ; “ Hall-marks 


on Old Silver”; “Engravings”; “Violins”; “Old 
Lace”; “ Medals,” ete. -There will be coloured plates, and 


other full-page illustrations, including a protrait of Sir 
Charles Tennant. 


Messrs. Hurcntnson anp Co., the publishers of 
The Living Races of Mankind, are about. to issue the first 
part of a companion work, to be called The Living 
Animals of the World, which wilt be issued in fortnightly 
parts. The new work will be a comprehensive Natural 
History, written by authorities, on what is claimed to be 
an entirely new plan. The illustrations, of which there 
will be about 1,000, including a large number of coloured 
plates, will be exclusively from photographs collected from 
all parts of the world, 





Mr. Ricuarp Warreina was the leader of a debate at a 
recent meeting of the Pioneer Club on the subject, “Can 
the writer of fiction see too much of the world?” Mr. 
Whiteing was of opinion that the best writing came from 
the man or woman who saw not much, but deep and well, 
no matter how small his area. As examples, he cited the 
Brontés, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. Barrie among others, 
and showed that what they knew of the world as we mean 
it was very little indeed ; yet how well each knew his own 
little world! Mr. Whiteing considered that. Mr. Barrie’s 
work had suffered from a widening knowledge of the world. 





A man who could write a novel of Vo. 5, John-street 
experiences on a big scale is now on a visit to London, 
says the Daily Chronicle. This is a young American, 
Prof. Wyckoff, who left the Chair of Political Economy 
in Princeton University to wander over the continent of 
America as an ordinary job workman. He has suffered 
with the poor, frankly adopting their conditions of life, 
so that he might know how they live. His two books on 


Workers, and the series of illustrated articles by him in 
Scribner's Magazine, have served him as an introduction 
to many Englishmen, who are delighted to make personal 
acquaintance with their author. 
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By the death of Prof. Peter Guthrie Tait Edinburgh 
students have lost a great teacher. He was born in 1831, 
at Dalkeith ; was First Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s 
Trizeman in 1852. From 1860 up to last February he 
held the Natural Philosophy chair at Edinburgh. _Every- 
one sympathised with him last year in the death of his son, 
Frederick, of the Black Watch regiment, who was killed at 
Koodoosberg Drift in February, 1900. Prof. Tait, as 
we have said, was a very fine teacher. In that character 
he is delightfully sketched by Mr. J. M. Barrie in his little 
book, An Edinburgh Eleven: Pencil Portraits from 
College Life. Mr. Barrie says: 


Turner is said by medicals to be the finest lecturer in the 
University. He will never be that so long as Tait is in 
the Natural Philosophy chair. Never, I think, can there 
have been a more superb demonstrator. I have his burly 
figure before me. The small twinkling eyes had a fas- 
cinating gleam in them;he could concentrate them until 
they held the object looked at; when they flashed round 
the room he seemed to have drawn a rapier. I have seen 
a man fall back in alarm under Tait’s eyes, though there 
were a dozen benches between them. These eyes could 
be merry as a boy's, though, as when he turned a tube of 
water on students who would insist on crowding too near 
an experiment, for Tait’s was the humour of high spirits. 
I could conceive him at marbles still, and feeling annoyed 
at defeat. He could not fancy anything much funnier 
than a man missing his chair. Outside his own subject, 
he is not, one feels, a six-footer. When Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son's memoir of the late Mr. Fleeming Jenkin was pub- 
lished, Tait said at great length that he did not like it; 
he would have had the sketch by a scientific man. But 
though scientists may be the only men nowadays who 
have anything to say, they are also the only men who 
can't say it. Scientific men out of their sphere know for 
a fact that novels are not true. So they draw back from 
novelists who write biography. Prof. Tait and Mr. 
Stevenson are both men of note, who walk different ways, 
and when they meet neither likes to take the curbstone. 
If they were tied together for life in a three-legged race, 
which would suffer the more? 

But if Tait’s science weighs him to the earth, he has a 
genius for sticking to his subject, and I am lost in admira- 
tion every time | bring back his lectures. It comes as 
natural to his old students to say when they meet, “ What 
a lecturer Tait was!” as to Englishmen to joke about the 
bagpipes. It is not possible to draw a perfect circle, 
Chrystal used to say, after drawing a very fine one. To 
the same extent, it was not possible for Tait never to fail 
in his experiments. ‘The atmosphere would be too :much 
for him once in a session, or there were other hostile 
influences at work. ‘Tait warned us of these before pro- 
ceeding to experiment, but we merely smiled. We 
believed in him as though ke were a Bradshaw announcing 
that he would not be held responsible for possible errors. 


In his last letter to Belinda, Arthur Pendennys is as 
wise and witty as ever. He deplores the fact, brought out 
by the Census returns, that we have among us a solid 
million of women in excess of men, and that they all 
seem to be writing garden books. Concerning The Crisis, 
he says: “Americans and English are different enough 
in many ways, but each has its Winston Churchill. The 
two young men ought to meet in the middle of the 
Atlantic and fight for the name. Meanwhile both benefit 
by the confusion. The Crisis is an American historical 
tale of the time of Lincoln, and is one of those books— 
which are getting far too numerous—that has sold sixty- 
tive thousand copies. This means in America; but the 
publishers rarely say so I am afraid that in the case of 
The Crisis it will be found to be one of the novels that are 
without profit, save in their own country.” 

_ Iv our opinion the weather is becoming too hot for a 
discussion on the question “Can Literature Be Taught?” 
Nevertheless, it is being discussed in the Pilot, where 
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Canon Ainger urbanely holds the scales between Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who says it cannot, and Mr. H. C. Beeching, who 
says it can. He says: 


On the one hand, I think Mr. Lang underrates the value, 
even the necessity, of notes, or instruction otherwise given, 
to a beginner in the subject. I am entirely with him in 
holding that the one sole object in studying good literature 
is to be able rightly and fully to admire and to enjoy it. 
But he seems to me to overlook the fact that unless a boy or 
girl understands the words they read, enjoyment 1s 
hindered and confused. And I think he over-estimates, 
not somuch the average intelligence, but the average know- 
ledge of the beginner. When a boy, reading “ acbeth,” 
comes to the line :— 

To alter favour ever is to fear: 


if it conveys no meaning to him owing to the unfamiliarity 
of Shakespearean words or idioms, then he is so much the 
poorer for his ignorance—and it cannot be time wasted to 
remove his difficulty. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Beeching has too much 
confidence in the ability of the teacher to create a taste 
for what is excellent where Nature has not so willed it. 
“To the mediocre,” says Joubert, “ the mediocre is excel- 
lent,” and the hundreds of thousands who read and admire 
the novelist called X could by no amount of lecturing be 
persuaded that their idol was of clay. You may conduct 
a reader to the classics of our literature, but you cannot 
compel their enjoyment. . . . . The germ of a literary 
sense and a literary bias is born with some persons and not 
with others. There seems little use in ignoring this fact. 
The literary sense will early stimulate literary cwriosity— 
and the young student will read, right and left, for his 
own pleasure. He will taste this and that wine, this and 
that vintage, and will come to find out which is the best— 
and why certain poets and prose writers have come to be 
called “ classics.” There is no other way than this. 


Mr. Atrrep Nort, also, joins in the debate, upholding, 
as ever, the research side of literature. Mr. Lang had 
said that the “only reason for reading Shakespeare is 
to be able to appreciate his poetry.” Mr. Nutt exclaims: 


The only reason? Shakespeare is no absolutely isolated 
phenomenon ; he stands in a given relation to the culture, 
the feelings, the manners of his time; he is influenced by 
his predecessors; he is influenced by and influences his 
contemporaries. It is surely as legitimate to study Shake- 
speare with a view to understanding the England and the 
Europe of the sixteenth century as it is, let us say, to 
study a rose with a view to understanding plant mor- 
phology, or the Jungfrau with a view to understanding the 
geology of the Alps. We do not assume that the botanist, 
by virtue of his study, becomes incapable of appreciating 
a garden of roses, or that the geologist becomes blind to 
the charm and majesty of mountains. Why should it be 
assumed, as Mr. Lang evidently does assume, that know- 
ledge of the “history and evolution of literature” neces- 
sarily tends to deaden the appreciation of literature itself ? 
I can imagine a boy or girl so afflicted by nature as to be 
unable to delight in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” ; 
one is grieved, full of pity, as in the case of a blind or deaf 
child. I cannot imagine any human being so constituted 
as to be capable of appreciating the play, and, at the same 
time, capable of having his appreciative capacity destroyed 
by reading Mr. Gollancz’s delightful introduction to it. If 
he were very dull, very limited in mental range, his 
appreciation might possibly be not heightened, but that it 
should be impaired—'tis unthinkable. 


Tue literary world, in its two hemispheres, has heard 
with great regret of the death of Mr. W. J. Stillman, at 
the age of 74. It is but two months since we surveyed 
Mr. Stillman’s long and varied career as artist, journalist, 
United States Consul, and Zimes correspondent, in con- 
nection with his Autobiography of a Journalist. He had 
met an infinite variety of men eminent. in art, literature, 
and politics. Four years ago Mr. Stillman came to Eng- 
land from serving the 7'imes in Italy, took a charming 
Surrey home, and gave himself leisure to write about 
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squirrels. He was great in gardening, yet from his pen 
there kept flowing the evidences of his open-eyed, genial 
attention to the world’s affairs. Not seldom he favoured 
us with a letter. A man of true culture, many 
enthusiasms, and sufficient achievement, Mr. Stillman was 
a man whom one misses. 


Tue Yew York Times’ Saturday Review reports a 
curious literary case that has engaged the New York 
police-courts. It was that of a lady who had been arrested 
at the suit of her landlord for trying to defraud him of a 
board bill. The defendant pleaded that she had written 
an immortal work, or, if not quite that, a work which was 
to be “the book of the day.” Although she had explained 
her ambitions and her intentions to her landlord, and had 
actually given him an order for the first payments on the 
unpublished and unaccepted work, he prosecuted her for 
removing herself and her belongings from his house without 
paying her bill. The magistrate decided that there was 
uo evidence of intent to defraud on the part of the 
authoress. This implies a simple faith on the part of the 
authoress in her unborn book which is certainly pathetic. 
It is true that she declared that her expectations had been 
partly shared by the publishers to whom she had showed it. 
It seems to have been partly shared by the very landlord 
who has used her with such severity, since she quieted him 
for a time with assignments of her claims upon the sale. 
But the upshot of the war between faith and unfaith that 
went on within him was a determination to hale her before 
a magistrate. Seeing that she had no money, this seems 
to have been a rather wanton performance. He was a 
strange landlord to allow himself to be even temporarily 
appeased by the hypothecation of an unpublished work by 
an unknown author. “ Was ever poet so trusted before?” 
was the admiring comment of one of the tribe on another's 
schedule in bankruptcy. But that was a small test of faith 
compared with a board bill which had been running for 
two years and had amounted to 951.16 dols. The chances 
that it will be paid from the profits of Clotilde Trevallion, 
one may safely say, are slender. 


Mr. F. T. Buiien writes very interestingly in the 
Spectator on the books found in the forecastles of long- 
voyage ships. They are few, and they are miscellaneous ; 
yet only once has Mr. Bullen been in a forecastle that had 
not. a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare, “the property of 
some man who held on to them voyage after voyage with an 
almost superstitious regard.” The forecastle readers 
number some characters among them, misers of their 
literary wealth. “I have in my mind’s eye an old Danish 
shipmate who had a copy of a novel called Agnes 
Willoughby, which he would occasionally lend with a 
great deal of pomp and circumstance, but having lent it 
he could hardly tear himself away from the vicinity of 
the borrower until he had regained possession of it. His 
was a typical case. But he need not have been afraid, for 
there are few people in their own stratum of society who 
treat a book so humanely as do sailors. And there are 
none who more fully appreciate the reading to them of 
a good book, who remember better what they have heard, 
or comment more shrewdly upon it.” 


ANoTHER portrait: “One man, an American of great 
mental qualities, I especially remember, whose passion for 
reading was such that he would sit up the whole night 
with a favourite author, Dickens for preference, and bribe 
his watch mates heavily to take his duties for him, such 
as wheel or look-out, so that he might remain undisturbed. 
Bent nearly double in his bunk, the miserable lamp hung 
upon a surreptitiously shifted hook so as to bring it nearer 
him while still affording some light for his shipmates to 
rise or retire by, he made a pathetic picture of the pursuit 
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of literature under difficulties, yet one familiar to all 
deep-water sailors.” In conclusion, Mr. Bullen gives a 
poor account of the tramp steamer as a floating library. 
Very little reading is done by the crew, “ the conditions are 
too onerous altogether—-and so the seamen in these 
vessels become practically unread, since very little reading 
is done by any seaman temporarily ashore. The excellent 
libraries in the ‘sailors’ homes’ are almost entirely 
neglected, and even seamen’s reading-rooms connected with 
missions are mostly patronised by men who are not sailors 
at all.” 


TuenreE is nothing eighteenth century or Johnsonian about 
Mr.. Le Gallienne. Nevertheless, by the invitation of Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, and the use of capital letters, he is made 
to appear as Ramblerish as possible in his essav on “ The 
Desire of the Star for the Moth.” One cannot imagine 
Johnson using the figure, or the inversion. M. Le 
Gallienne says: 


The Desire of the Moth for the Star has been made 
proverbial by a great Poet; but, so far as I am aware, no 
one has remarked that the Attraction is mutual, and 
that perhaps the Desire of the Star for the Moth in 
certain Cases is even more passionate than the Desire of 
the Moth for the Star. 

Of course, there are very big successful Stars who affect 
that the Hero-worshipper Moth is a Nuisance, and build 
themselves about with Bastions of Privacy, through 
which no Ray of their Shining can reach the most. per- 
severing Moth—but then, you see, they are so sure of 
their Moths. I wonder if the Time should come when 
the Flocks of little Pilgrims up to their dizzy Radiance 
begin to slacken, and the Roar of Moth-Wings outside 
their guarded Country-seats to grow fainter—and it has 
happened so with some very great Stars indeed !—if they 
would not become a little insecure in their Feeling of 
Starriness, and perhaps even at last unshutter a Window, 
and let slip a Beam of their celestial Selves; lest the 
Moths should grow discouraged, and perhaps cease coming 
at all. 

I have heard that some Stars of this Magnitude charge 
the Moth Half a Guinea for their Autographs—strictly, 
of course, for the Benefit of the Hospitals. Such Stars 
are, you can imagine, very sure of themselves. But there 
is another Kind of big Star that makes quite as fine a 
Blaze as those of which I have been speaking, yet is by 
no means so unsocial ; on the Contrary, is smilingly, even 
eagerly accessible to every Moth that is so kind and 
appreciative as to take the Trouble to call with its 
Homage. It often, indeed, asks the Moth to stay for 
Lunch, and makes it promise to be sure to come again. 

For this Kind of Star Press-cutting Agencies were 
invented, and my Belief is that the Secret of its Affability 
lies in an hidden Dread within its Heart that it is not 
really a fixed Star at all, but only a Comet. It dare not, 
however, admit this, even in the Silence of its own Soul, 
so it seeks to drown the hideous Whisper in the mur- 
murous Cloud of the Moths. 


We wonder what Johnson and Boswell will make of this 
when they receive it from their Elysian newsagent? See 
our Competition column. 


Apropos of our article on Sartor Resartus last week, we 
may mention that Messrs. Macmillan have this week issued 
Sartor and Heroes and Hero-Worship, in one volume, in 
their excellent “Library of English Classics.” These two 
works print well together, for they were associated in 
Carlyle’s modest finances. Mr. A. W. Pollard, in his 
bibliographical note, quotes Carlyle’s letter to his mother, 
written in 1841, in which he says: “I have bargained with 
Fraser for my lectures. They are now at press; that kept 
me so very busy. He would give me only £75—the dog— 
but. then he undertakes a new edition of Sartor too (the 
former being sold), and gives me another £75 for that too. 
It is not bad, £150 of ready money—at least money with- 
out risk. I did not caleulate on getting anything at 








present for Teufelsdroeckh. Poor Teufelsdroeckh, it seems 
very curious money should lie even in him. They trampled 
him into the gutters at his first appearance, but he rises up 
again—finds money bid for him.” 


Sartor had been written to be a magazine article, but it 
got out of hand and became a book. In July, 1831, 
Carlyle had written to his brother: “I am_ struggling 
forward with Dreck, sick enough but not in bad heart. I 
think the world will nowise be enraptured with this 
(medicinal) Devil’s Dung; that the critical republic will 
cackle vituperatively or perhaps maintain total silence. 
A la bonne heure! It was the best I had in me; what 
God had given me, what the Devil shall not take away.” 

Sartor did ultimately appear in Fraser, to which magazine 
Carlyle sent it after a fruitless round of the publishers. 
Fraser took it doubtfully, and had reason to regret his 
bargain, for his desk was covered with letters of disapproval 
from the readers of the magazine. He refused to issue it 
in book form. Carlyle, however, had stipulated that the 
magazine printer should make up some thirty or forty 
complete copies as he printed it. The printer made fifty- 
eight. copies, and thus Sartor first. saw light as a “ readable 
pamphlet. of 107 pages, all made up without break.” It is 
greatly to the credit of American readers that theirs were 
the first demands which brought a regular edition into 
being, the first. American edition appearing in 1836. Two 
years later England followed suit. with an edition by 
Saunders and Ottley, which Carlyle pronounced ~ dingy ” 
and “ ill-managed,” but “correct, or nearly correct, as to 
printing.” 





Tue July number of Pearson’s Magazine contains the 
first. instalment. of a new serial story of Mr. H. G. Wells’s, 
called “The Sea Lady.” The theme is the arrival of a 
mermaid at a fashionable English watering-place—a mer- 
maid who is bent on making her way into English society. 





A votume of selections from Dr. Weir Mitchell's pre- 
viously published poems, a good part. of which consists of 


dramatic dialogues and monologues, is in the press. One 
of his subjects is Frangois Villon, another is Francis 


Drake. 








Bibliographical. 


Tuere should be a large public for the coming new 
edition of Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
This came out in 1882, and consisted of essays contributed 
to the Cornhill, Macmillan, and New Quarterly. 1t had, 
“by way of criticism,” a preface, running to twenty pages, 
in which Stevenso : reviewed his own work. His subjects, 
it will be remembered, were Victor Hugo, Robert Burns, 
Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Villon, Charles D'Orleans, Pepys, 
and John Knox, of whom, in this introduction, Stevenson 
said; “These were all men whom, for one reason or another, 
I loved ; or when | did not love the men, my love was the 
greater to their books. [ had read them and lived with 
them; for months they were continually in my thoughts. 

and behold, when [ came to write of them, my tone was 
sometimes hardly courteous and seldom wholly just.” An 
edition of the Studies appeared in 1888, but the book seems 
not to have had anything like an extensive vogue. And 


yet Stevenson will probably live, in the end, rather in his 
essays and his verses than in his romantie fictions. 

We ought not to be surprised at anything nowadays; but 
the announcement of an édition de lave of Charles Kingsley’s 
biography and works does give one pause. ' 
very much read in these days ¢ 


Is he, then, so 
I should not have thought 
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so. Of late years, of course, there have been reprints galore 
of the non-copyright tales—of Westward Ho! of Hypatia, 
of Alton Locke, of Yeast, and of Two Years Ago. But these 
have been mostly of the cheap, though handy, sort. The 
latest collected edition of the novels and poems was, I 
believe, that of 1896, when they were put into eleven 
volumes, which cost a guinea. Prior to that—in 1888-89— 
there was an edition of the novels, at three-and-sixpence 
each ; and that, again, had been preceded—so far back as 
1881-84—by the Eversley edition of the works at five 
shillings a volume, and an excellent edition that was. One 
may believe in the enduring qualities of at least Westward 
Ho! and Hypatia and the Water Babies, and even of Alton 
Locke and Yeast, which have a sort of historical interest ; 
but Kingsley is the very last Victorian scribe whom I 
should have expected to find figuring in a de luxe edition. 
The fact that The Cloister and the Hearth is to appear 
in an elaborately illustrated form suggests that Reade’s 
romance is rising steadily in the estimation of the English 
public. In the last eight years or so it has appeared in 
half-a-dozen shapes. Thus, in 1893, it was brought out by 
Messrs. Chatto in four volumes. In the following year it 
was issued by the same firm at a shilling and at sixpence, 
in each case with a commendatory preface by Sir Walter 
Besant. That, I suppose, represented the highest tide of 
its popularity. Then, in 1895, came a three-and-sixpenny 
edition ; in 1898, a reissue in four volumes at six shillings ; 
and, last year, a 12mo edition at two and at three shillings 
net. We may assume, therefore, that The Cloisters and the 
Hearth has been finally accepted as a classic; and it is not 
unlikely, [ think, that there may be a gradual growth of 
renewed interest in some of Reade’s other fictions, such as 
Griffith Gaunt. 

In the “ bibliographical note ” which he has written for the 
latest reprint of Sartor Resartus (Macmillan), Mr. 
A. W. Pollard is a little less than fair to Mr. John Murray’s 
“veader.” He quotes that worthy as saying of Carlyle: 
“The author has no great tact ; his wit is frequently heavy, 
and reminds one of the German baron who took to leaping 
on tables and answered that he was learning to be lively.” 
Well, is not the “wit” of Carlyle “heavy”? He was a 
master of gloomy, saturnine humour, but for his “ wit” 
what can be urged? Besides, Murray’s “ reader” said more 
than Mr. Pollard quotes in his “note.” He observed: 
“The Author of Teufelsdrickh is a person of talent; his 
work displays here and there some felicity of thought and 
expression, considerable fancy and knowledge.” That shows 
the “reader” was appreciative. It is true he added that 
“for a jeu esprit of that kind” Sartor was “too long,” 
but [ suspect he is not the only person who has been bored 
by it. Asa matter of fact, though Sartor appeared serially 
in Fraser in 1833-34, it was not till 1838 that Carlyle could 
induce a London publisher to issue it in volume form. 

I have on my table a one-volume story by Mr. G. A. 
Henty entitled A Hidden Foe. 'Thé date on the title-page 
is 1901, but nowhere in the book do I see any intimation 
of the fact that A Hidden Foe is not a new work. It was 
published originally, in two volumes, just ten years ago. 
The publishers, of course, were not called upon to volunteer 
this information, and if they are not advertising the book 
as new, they cannot be censured for not obtruding its age 
upon the public. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats sets a good example in the preface to 
his just-issued Poems (Unwin). He says at the end: 
“ «The Wanderings of Oisin’ was published, with the lyrics 
now collected under the title ‘ Crossways,’ in 1888; ‘The 
Countess Cathleen,’ with the lyries now collected under the 
title of ‘The Rose,’ in 1891; and ‘The Land of Heart's 

Desire’ by itself in 1894. They were revised and reprinted 
in one volume in 1895, and again revised and reprinted in 
1898.” This is excellent. ‘“ Every author his own biblio- . 
grapher ”—that is an ideal to live_up to. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Essays in Sciolism. 


Magic and Religion. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. J. G. Frazer, as most people know, lately earned the 
gratitude of scholars by publishing in his fantastically- 
named book, Zhe Golden Bough, a great mass of facts 
connected with the world-wide legend of the god of vegeta- 
tion who dies only to rise again. Being, however, a man 
of science, he was careful to guard himself against the 
accusation of dogmatism on a subject so nebulous, and in 
‘the preface to his second edition spoke of his own 
hypotheses as “necessary, but often temporary, bridges 
built to connect isolated facts.” Unfortunately, in the 
same edition, he put forth some new “bridges” of the 
most flimsy kind, whose only purpose seems to be to con- 
nect facts so far apart that there is really no reason for 
any connection between them at all. Two of the most 
fragile of these were the theory that magic has, in the 
history of civilisation, everywhere preceded religion, and 
that the Founder of Christianity was put to death as a 
mock king elected at a kind of Jewish saturnalia, at which 
two criminals were chosen, one for execution, and one for 
release. Neither of these theories would seem to call for 
any very detailed refutation. For while it is fairly plain to 
any student of the subject, that magic, or the compulsion 
of the spirit-world, has always existed by the side of 
religion or its propitiation, Mr. Frazer's explanation of the 
Crucifixion is fairly unthinkable. The ancient world did 
not come to a stop, as some seem to suppose, with the 
scene on Caivary ; and if the Jews had teen in the habit of 
celebrating any such annual orgy, some record of it would 
certainly have been preserved to us either by the Pagan 
historians, who looked on the Jew as “the enemy of the 
human race,” or by the Christian writers, whose equally 
charitable opinion of him was based on merely theological 
grounds. 

Such as they are, however, these two theories have given 
Mr. Andrew Lang his opportunity. Although an eminent 
and excessively busy man of letters, Mr. Lang has yet 
found time to dabble in such subjects as anthropology and 
folklore, and has even erected a theory of his own as to 
the origin of religion, which appears to most of us nearly 
as indefensible as Mr. Frazer's. This is, as summarised in 
his recent book, the Making of Religion, that man, even 
in his most. primitive state, had a rude conception of a 
Supreme and moral Creator, and that most later faiths— 
he would, of course, except Christianity—are but corrup- 
tions of this sublime idea, brought about by admixtures 
of ghost-worship, and, perhaps, magic. Mr. Frazer's 
hypothetical bridges are, as may be seen, constructed with- 
out reference either to Mr. Lang's conclusions or his pre- 
possessions, and Mr. Lang, therefore, found himself bound 
to expose the weakness of their foundations. The result. was 
a good crop of magazine articles, which, with some 
additions and embellishments, now appear as the volume 
before us. 

On the main point, we are, of course, very much in accord 
with Mr. Lang. When Mr. Frazer's theory of the 
Crucifixion was first “lifted” by the late Mr. Grant Allen, 
we felt compelled not only to refute it, but to expose (see 
the Acapemy of December 4, 1897) the misquotations on 
which it was founded. Yet we cannot think that Mr. 
Lang’s method of dealing with it is wholly admirable. 
Although he pushes his enquiry into what he considers the 
genesis of the idea to almost intolerable length, he 
nowhere, so far as we can see, mentions the fact very 
frankly stated by Mr. Frazer, that. he was first led to it 
by an article in Hermes, by Dr. Wendland, on “ Jesus als 
Saturnalien-Kénig.” Nor do we think he is always quite 
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Mr. Frazer tells us that his specula- 
tion, which he admits may not be fully warranted by the 
evidence, yet helps “to shed fresh light on some of the 


fair to his opponent. 


causes which contributed to the remarkably rapid 
diffusion of Christianity in Asia Minor”; and he claims 
that. the death of Jesus, under the circumstances he 
imagines, would have been more impressive to an Eastern 
people than if He had died the death of an ordinary 
malefactor. “It shed,” he says, in a somewhat rhetorical 
passage, “round the cross on Calvary a halo of divinity 
which multitudes saw and worshipped afar off; the blow 
struck on Golgotha set a thousand expectant strings 
vibrating, in unison, wherever men had heard the old, old 
story of the dying and risen God.” The allusion is, of 
course, to the many gods of Western Asia—-Thammuz 
Adonis, and the like—whom, on Mr. Frazer's hypothesis, 
the crucified Lord of Misrule at Jerusalem was supposed to 
represent. Yet Mr. Lang twists this into what he calls 
“Mr. Frazer’s hypothesis as to the origin of the belief in 
the divinity of our Lord,” and even into “ Mr. 
Frazer's theory of the origin of the Nicene Creed.” 
Little as we admire Mr. Frazer's theory, we admire 
still less the rhetoric that would make him = say 
what he did not say, or the suggestion made in another 
place that he purposely consigned certain qualifica- 
tions of his evidence to foot-notes, in order to hide them 
from that incurious person, “the general reader.” We 
have often found Mr. Frazer inconsequent, but never 
disingenuous. 

We pass willingly to the consideration of the essay on 
Magic and Religion, which gives its name to the whole 
book. Here, too, the main cause of dispute between Mr. 
Frazer and Mr. Lang seems to be a misunderstanding of 
what the former meant. Australia is the country specially 
quoted by Mr. Frazer in support of his theory that magic 
has preceded religion. He has again guarded himself by 
the definition of religion given above, but Mr. Lang replies 
that this “does not include all that we usually mean by 
religion.” He then goes on to say that the belief in a 
Creator is a germ from which may spring [our italics] the 
ideas of duty towards, and an affection for, such a being, 
and that these are religious ideas. He has no difficulty in 
showing that such a belief has been attributed by many 
travellers to the native Australians; but does this get us 
much further forward? Mr. Frazer might well answer that 
it was indifferent to him whether the Australians believed 
in a Creator or not, because, while they trusted to the 
compulsion instead of the propitiation of the spirit-world, 
their belief led only to magic and not to religion. To this 
question Mr. Lang does not appear to address himself ; 
and here, too, we believe that his case is more just than 
his advocacy. Yet he asks us whether we have not in all 
Mr. Frazer’s book “to do with that method of arbitrary 
conjecture which has ruined so many laborious philosophies 
of religion,” and tells us that. it is “in the interest of the 
nascent science of religion” that he has to point out “ errors 
of method that now prevail.” 

For our own part, the perusal of books like Mr. Lang’s, 
and to a lesser extent. Mr. Frazer’s, makes one think that 
science is a word very loosely used in relation to them. 
Mr. Lang, indeed, airily tells us, in the present volume, that 
“we all know what we mean by science; science is 
‘organised common-sense.” But we should ourselves 
prefer the closer definition that science is knowledge based 
upon ascertained facts, and most of the facts concerning 
the origins of religion are not ascertained at all. People 


in a low state of culture often hold the most confused and 
contradictory religious beliefs—as everyone knows who 
has ever tried to tackle on the subject an English peasant 
—and savages generally reply to every question that seems 
to them indifferent in the way that they think will please 
their interlocutors. 


Hence very little real evidence is 
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attainable as to the beliefs of primitive man; while there 
has grown up a great mass of hearsay at the disposal of 
anyone who can read two or three of the easier European 
languages, to be hunted over for support for any 
wild theory an undisciplined imagination may conceive. 
It is, doubtless, for this reason that there now exists a 
whole family of studies calling themselves the “ sciences ” 
of anthropology, of religion, of folk-lore, and, to take the 
last instance, of gypsy-lore, which have nothing in 
common with real science but the name. It may, of 
course, be said that these do no harm except in the way of 
dissipation of energy, and may sometimes lead an 
inquiring spirit into studies which must be pursued by 
scientitic methods, such as the decipherment of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts. This is quite trne ; nor is there any 
way of reducing them to their proper proportion in the 
eyes of the uninstructed save by the establishment of such 
a State Academy of Sciences as is possessed by France, 
Germany, and nearly every country in Europe but our 
own. 





Calverley. 

The Complete Works of Charles Stuart Calverley. With a 
Biographical Notice by Sir Walter J. Sendall, G.C.M.G. 
Governor of British Guiana. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

CALVERLEY in one handy volume, at a moderate price. It 

should soon be in the hands of all who love wit and scholar- 

ship, freshened with never-failing humour. Calverley’s 
life-work sums up to a greater bulk than one would have 
surmised. But the greater part of it is comprised in the 
translations—the Virgil's Eclogues, the Odes of Horace, 
and the Z'heoeritus—which are, of course, sterling work. 

Besides these, a few Latin poems, original and translated, 

and a handful of vers de société, are all that he has done. 

It is upon these light poems that his ultimate fame must 

rest ; and in going through them one is struck by the 

fact how seldom the /yra elegantiarum, the tricksy 
lighter Muse, reaches its true mark. With most poets 
it is only a certain core of their work which satisfies the 
finer palate. But this seems specially the case when 

Puck’s wings brush the lyre. But a handful of Hood is 

Hood’s best; though a fairly large handful, it may be. 

Hood, however, jested for a living, and much must be 

laid to the score of that. Not so Moore, and Moore’s lighter 

verse needs only -less sifting than Hood’s. Not so 

Calverley, and Calverley, unlike the other two, did not 

labour his powers by over-production. His verse, as we 

have said, is itself but a handful; yet even that handful 
needs to be sifted, and out of the sifting comes a small 
posy, merely, of pieces which show his gift perfect. But 
this attar of Calverley is attar of light verse, quite among 
the best of its kind in the language. This (we say 
unhesitatingly) comes of his scholarship. “What! Scholar- 
ship needed to write a skit or a copy of humorous verses! ” 
guffaws the contemner of “ useless classics” in education. 

Why, not absolutely needed, but exceedingly helpful. 

Has it ever struck you what a gallant proportion of the 

men who have won repute in this kind hail from our 

Universities? Praed, Calverley, Locker-Lampson, Traill, 

Owen Seaman—nay, Moore himself was a classical scholar, 

and one of his early exploits was a very Moore-ish version 

of Anacreon. Most accomplished classic of them all was 

Calverley, and his best comic verse is an advertisement 

of the fact. With all his overflowing wit and the metrical 

mastery he possessed as a poet, Hood lacked something 
which Calverley had (apart from native interior gift). 

That is the trained sense of form and finish ; the dexterity 

which flings the verse into just the right form for suggest- 

ing and aiding the airy effect of the humour, which fledges 
and tips the line to carry the point of wit like an arrow- 
shaft ; the felicitous turn which brings diction and metre 
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pat on the quick of the jest, and tickles you to instant 
laughter. Of these qualities all feel the effect, but only 
a student of technique will realise the cunning art of 
them. Add to these the sense of clearness, of sparingness, 
the avoidance of the too-much ; and you will realise what 
Calverley’s light verse owed to his classical scholarship. 
Some of them he might have learned from earlier English 
serious poets; but the treasury of them in their unison is 
the classics. The craft he so dearly loved and so 
thoroughly knew in a Greek poem or an Horation Ode 
gave Calverley his mastery of measured laughter® in 
English rhyme. Mastery—mastery of form and technique— 
is the thing which obviously differentiates him from most 
before him and many after him. Not from a popular 
education could you get a Calverley, though the aspirant 
had the wit of Butler and the humour of Rabelais. He 
might make you laugh consumedly, but never with the 
feathered dexterity and elegance which make epicurean 
laughter. 

Take some concrete example of what we have said. 
“ Forever” is a little gem as perfectly, lucidly, and com- 
pactly formed for its playful purpose as anything of Horace 
for its graver intent. The mould of the stanza delicately 
enhances the fun: : 
Forever! What abysms of woe 

The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 

Did not. 


How the antithetic and wilful bathos of the close is 
clenched by the capricious brevity of the last line! Even 
more dainty in its effect of whimsied humour is the 
semi-final stanza : 

Forever! Passion-fraught, it throws 

O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour ; 
It’s sweet, it’s strange ; and I suppose 
It’s grammar. 


There is a like effect in a poem otherwise not so perfect 
and rounded, “On the Brink ”: 
I watch’d her as she stoop'd to pluck 
A wildflower in her hair to twine ; 
And wish’d that it had been my luck 
To call her mine. 


Anon I heard her rate with mad, 
Mad words her babe within its cot; 
And felt particularly glad 
That it had not. 

Mr. Owen Seaman and others have learned and copied 
with success this particular art which Calverley was first 
to invent—surprising it, perhaps, from the effect of the 
curt final line in Horatian Sapphics. That is a surmise ; 
but that he gained it from his classic studies, we have 
no doubt. So close is the accomplished comic Muse to her 
laurelled sister. Congreve himself, while he is pouring 
forth his brilliant comic wit, stumbles (in “ Love for Love ”), 
apparently by sheer haphazard, upon a charming poetic 
“Thin partitions do the bounds divide,” at times, 
of fine comic and fine serious verse. It is but a veering of 
mood, a turn of the wrist. Nay, Calverley once 
deliberately writes a humorous poem, “Contentment,” 
“after the manner of Horace.” He has done better when 
he was not avowedly imitating his master. But there -is 
one stanza at his best, when he is describing - the 
imperturbably contented : 


image. 


And when they wax a little gay, 
And chaff the public after luncheon, 
If they're confronted with a stray 
Policeman’s truncheon. 


They gaze thereat with outstretched necks, 
And laughter which no threats can smother, 
And tell the horror-stricken X 
That he’s another. 
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Alas! that the too successful crusade against musty Greek 
and Latin forbids us more than lightly to touch upon 
Calverley’s actual inroad into the stately classic domain. 
Call “dead,” forsooth, the language of “Carmen 
Seculare”! How grandly classic the picture of the 
youthful undergraduate invading the tobacco-store of 
Bacon ! 


Pervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab arca 
Splendidius quiddam solito, plenumque saporem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaice. 

O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi : 
Manillas vocat ; hoc pretexit nomine caules. 


The delightful parody of the last two lines must thrill 
chucklingly the midriff of every scholar. Nor less accom- 
plished in its way is the description of the _billiard- 
votaries : 
Tlie petit virides (sed non e gramine) mensas, 
Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 


Per labyrintheos plus quam mortalia tentat, 
Acre tuens, loculisque pilas immittit et aufert. 


This reads augustly poetic, but a crux indeed. The author 
comes to our help with a note no less beautiful in its 
mock-gravity than the text itself. With all the lumbering 
solemnity of the dear, pedantic scholiastic Latinity, he 
comments on tormenta plus quam mortalia: 


Eleganter, ut solet, Peile, “unearthly cannons.” 
Perrecondita autem est questio de lusubus illorum tem- 
porum, neque in Smith Dict. Class. satis elucidata. 
Consule omnino Kentf. de Bill. 


” 


And on Joculis he comments: “Bene vertas ‘ pockets.’ 
So throughout the most dignified seeming of poetic diction 
disguises the most base and mechanical of modern ideas, 
or masks the most clamorous “howlers.” Only such a 
scholarly humourist as Calverley could have done it; and 
to any man of classic training the result is a Roman 
banquet of fun. 

Fun he has always at command: apart from that 
accomplished cunning of technique, that artful caprice, 
at which we have glanced, he can capture a sure laugh by 
sheer unexpectedness of humour, as throughout the 
delightful verses on the organ-grinder : 

Half-a-bar sets several couples 
Waltzing in convenient spots ; 


Not with clumsy Jacks or Georges : 
Unprofaned by grasp of man 

Maidens speed those simple orgies, 
Betsey Jane with Betsey Ann. 


This, with the gift which made him an admirable Latin 
versifie. made’ him a parodist. For Latin versifying is 
essentially an imitative art. Calverley is surely the first 
of parodists. He may almost be called the founder of a 
new dynasty in parody. To an extent not previously 
approached, his parodies are likewise criticisms, and very 
keen criticisms, of a poet’s weaker side. One grudges 
to call them parodies, so close and refined is the imitation, 
so inclusively does he catch and reflect all the elements 
of a writer's style. Only the one or two best of the 
Rejected Addresses come near his work in this kind— 
surely the most stupid of all formsof humouras it is usually 
practised, a coarse exaggeration of some obvious feature, 
unharmonised by-the subtler traits of style which really 
constitute the poet so belied. In that wonderful imitation 
of Browning, “The Cock and the Bull,” no single 
peculiarity of “ The Ring and the Book” is suffered to get 
obviously tyrannic and out of focus. The clipping of 
“the smaller parts of speecli” is a trifle—very slightly— 
forced for effect of caricature ; but the other mannerisms 
(tempting as they are for violent burlesque) maintain 
their due perspective until tlie close of the parody, where 
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they are all purposely allowed to cumulate for a final 
climactic reductio ad absurdum. The less notable features 
receive their due place, and those which a common parodist 
would ignore, such as the burly use of strong, cudgel-like 
Anglo-Saxon words: the movement of the metre is 
accurately given, though the Browning blank-verse has 
no readily-caught rhythm like the Tennysonian, and it is 
just here that an ordinary travesty would come to grief. 
Calverley, in fact, does not travesty. His art is far too 
delicate for that. So in the parody of “The Brook,” the 
finest stroke is not in the obvious burlesque, but the acute 
banter of a true Tennysonian mannerism, in the abrupt 


turn at the last: 


It was noised next noon 
That chickens had been miss’d at Syllabub Farm. 


Yet the delicious skit on the pre-Raphaelite ballad is 
perhaps a travesty, but a travesty which hits the mark, 
and is irresistibly suggestive of the model, for all its 
wild fun. When one remembers William Morris's early 
ballad, with the absolutely unconnected and cryptic refrain, 
“Three red roses across the moon,” one can but laugh 
approvingly at stanzas like these : 


The farmer’s daughter hath ripe red lips ; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 


The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And I met with a ballad, [ can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 


As for ‘ Lovers: and a Reflection,’ quotation is a vanity, 
and praise a superfluity. In parody, Calverley (in fine) is 
Calverley, and Mr. Owen Seaman in his prophet. 

With regard to the translations, we have one thing to 
say ia mitigation of their conceded excellence; and it 
chiefly applies to the Virgilian Helogues. Partly in the 
endeavour to render the Latin (as near as may be) line 
for line—and you can get more monosyllabic or disyllabic 
words in a line than you can polysyllabic ;° partly, no 
doubt, from his sturdy Yorkshire character, Calverley 
runs fatally to monosyllables and disyllables. He has 
whole layers of these short words (no poet can call them 
lines) packed like sardines in a tin; till the line is 
choked and loses motion, it has never an open pore for 
breath. The danger of our strong, expressive, homespun 
English will ever be that it is over-emphatic and curt— 
a procession of brief syllables hedged and impaled by 
thick consonants; even as our English landscape is 
intersected into a green chess-board by uncompromising 
rectangles of thorny fence. Calverley’s Virgilian versions 
are heavy with chains of such clodhopping syllables. One 
sighs for the long trample of a few Latin-born words, 
shattering the Saxon ice, and restoring movement to the 
curdled line. But that protest uttered, we accept these 
also as treasurable things. 


Raw Material. 
Allan Fea 


Secret Chambers and Hiding Places. By 


(Bousfield. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuere is a practical romance about secret chambers which 
is pleasantly invigorating to the historical sense, for it is a 
romance of authentic fact. No doubt imagination, and 
particularly local imagination, has done wonderful things 
in the way of invention and embroidery, but where a 
secret chamber exists we may be sure there was a reason 
for it, which cannot always be said of the traditional ghost. 
We think, however, that Mr. Fea is too hard upon the 
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ghost ; we by no means agree that “the ancestral ghost 
has had his day, and to all intents and purposes is dead. 
We cannot afford to dismiss so lightly the unhappy haunter 
of familiar places. 

Mr. Fea’s industry has resulted in an interesting accumu- 
lation of facts concerning the secret chambers of something 
over two hundred houses, and this by no means exhausts 
the subject; we notice that he gives no instances in 
Dorset, and only four in Devon. But, where selection was 
necessary, he has selected judiciously, choosing as various 
types as possible, and giving a sufficiently clear idea of 
situation and method of construction. In such a book it 
was, no doubt, difficult to avoid scrappiness, and certainly 
Mr. Fea has made no effort to avoid it. A division of the 
material into counties would greatly have simplified its 
perusal, and we should have been spared leaps across half 
England in a paragraph; further, such an arrangement 
would have been a distinct aid to the reader's topographi- 
cal realisation. In the matter of topography and colour, 
indeed, the book is curiously lacking; Mr. Fea has 
apparently been content to use his facts on their barest 
merits. 

The great deviser of “ Priests’ Holes,” which became 
so necessary when Elizabeth was on the trail of priests and 
recusants, was Nicholas Owen, nicknamed “ Little John,” 
a servant of Father Garnet. He appears to have spent 
the greater part of his life travelling from district to 
district, constructing hiding-places in the great Roman 
Catholic houses. This remarkable person possessed an 
industry which was equalled by his mechanical ingenuity ; 
he both designed and constructed with his own hands more 
“holes” than history has record of. After the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot, he was arrested at Hindlip Hall, in 
Worcestershire, together with his master, on which occasion 
Cecil expressed the hope that “great booty of priests” 
might be secured through Owen's disclosures. But the 
rack failed to make the little Jesuit speak. “The man is 
dead—he died in our hands,” was the report of the 
Governor of the ‘Tower. There is a MS. in the 
British Museum which gives details of this search and 
capture, in which the author refers to Owen as he “ who 
afterwards murdered himself in the Tower.” 

One cannot but wonder, in reading these records, how it 
was that the search parties were so often unsuccessful. 
One suspects that the members of those parties did not 
display the diligence for which their employers presumably 
paid them—else how account for Father Blount’s escape 
from Scotney Castle? Says Mr. Fea: 

One Christmas night, towards the close of Elizabeth's 
reign, the castle was seized by a party of priest-hunters, 
who, with their usual mode of procedure, locked up the 
members of the family securely before starting on their 
operations. In the inner quadrangle of the mansion was 
a very remarkable and ingenious device. A large stone of 
the solid wall could be pushed aside. Though of immense 
weight, it was so nicely balanced that it required only a 
slight pressure on one side to effect an entrance to the 
hiding-place within. Upon the approach of the 
enemy, Father Blount and his servant hastened to the 
courtyard and entered the vault; but in their hurry to 
close the weighty door a small portion of one of their girdles 
got jammed in, so that a part was visible from the outside. 
Fortunately for the fugitives, someone in the secret, in 
— the spot, happened to catch sight of this tell-tale 

ragment and immediately cut it off, but as a particle still 

showed, they gently called to those within to endeavour to 

pull it in, which they eventually succeeded in doing. 
The pursuers, we are told, hearing voices, rushed into the 
courtyard and commenced battering the walls to such 
purpose that those in the hiding-place had to put their 
combined weight against the door to keep it from yielding. 
Then the discouraged hunters went to sleep, apparently 
without setting any watch, and the good father made his 
escape by swimming the moat. Certainly the fugitives 
had vastly more intelligence than the pursuers ! 
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But it is not for its stories that Mr. Fea’s book is interest- 
ing ; material is here for the fine purposes of romance, but 
the author does not supply the vivifying touch. The value 
of the work lies in its careful descriptions of hiding-places, 
and in a series of equally careful illustrations. One seems 
to have suddenly chanced upon a world full of mystery and 
intrigue, where staircases are as likely as not to be death- 
traps, and every panelled room has its weird suggestion. 
The “secret spring” becomes a fact in which we are con- 
strained to believe, and hollow beams and _hiding-holes 
count as commonplaces. Of the miniature hiding-places, we 
like that best at Bisham Abbey, in Berkshire, where, 
“behind a window shutter, in a small secret cavity in 
the wall, was found an ancient, tattered copybook,” which 
was evidently the work of a slovenly scholar. Now, Lady 
Hoby, who once lived at Bisham Abbey, was said to have 
killed her son by too severe castigations, inflicted, says 
Mr. Fea, “ for his obstinacy in learning to write.” So by 
this curious discovery tradition was justified, and Lady 
Hoby was twice condemned. 

Mr. Fea, of course, deals with many hiding-places which 
exist no longer; thé introduction of “modern conveni- 
ences” has swept away secret chambers by the score, or 
converted them into linen cupboards or bath-rooms. But 
enough still remain to make further investigation 
desirable, and we envy the man who shall chance upon 
such a discovery as that made at Danby Hall, in York- 
shire : 

The hiding-place contained a large quantity of swords 
and pistols. Upon the blade of each sword the word 
“Shortly” was engraved. Upwards of fifty sets of harness 
of untanned leather of the early part of the eighteenth 
century were further discovered, all of them in so. good a 
state of preservation that they were afterwards used as 
cart-horse gear upon the farm. 


There is a good deal in the volume concerning the Stuarts, 
who had a way of needing hiding-places more than any 
other Royal house, but nothing that is new, and the final 
chapter, on the “ Scottish Hiding-places of Prince Charles,” 
is wholly unnecessary. That subject has been treated so 
often that only fresh information, or great skill of pre- 
sentation, can justify its recurrence. 


A Plea for Anarchy in Education. 


The Curse of Education. By Harold Gorst. 
Richards. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Gorst prepares us for a non-original contribution to 
educational theory by his definition of the term education 
“as the conventional mode of teaching and bringing up 
and of educating youth in this and other civilised 
countries.” The whole body educational is diseased 
through and through, an abomination standing where it 
ought not, a danger to democracy, inimical to genius and 
talent. Were all schools swept away to-day, things would 
begin instantly to improve. Mr. Gorst is in love with 
anarchy ; the rule of parents and schoolmaster is bad, then 
let us have no more of it; if we would only permit 
children to follow their bent, real education would thrust 
out the false. Instead of the examination of exceptions, 
of tendencies of noting how school systems have evolved 
from care for the type to care for the individual, of the 
relation between extra and intra school life, he bludgeons 
everything he meets with from school or University. Bad 
grammar, bad sense, bad psychology and philosophy meet 
us on every page. On page 15 we read: “Instruction 
consists in cramming and prescribing by a more or less 
pernicious method . . a certain quantity of facts 
into all pupils, without distinction.” Even the unconven- 
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tional educated must find it difficult to understand how a 
fact can be prescribed into a pupil. On page 51, Mr. Gorst 
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—presumably conventional for once—tells us of the prigs, 
who vulgarise “the public service by dropping /h’s 
in the great Government Departments.” Where else would 
Mr. Gorst have them dropped ! 

Another example of unconventional and vigorous Eng- 
lish is, “ But progress in ideas, or anything in the shape 
of moral revolution, has to undergo a thousandfold more 
tortuous process before it can filter through a convention.” 
On page 47 we learn that “ gracefulness consists 
of natural muscular movement, untrammelled by self-con- 
sciousness or artifice.” The psychologists may be glad to 
know that every time “a fact is imparted an idea is driven 
out.” Fresh light is thrown on the depopulation of the 
rural districts by the author's discovery that French, 
shorthand, and mathematics are taught in the rural 
schools. The fact is new, the connection subtle. Given a 
boy, and no other book than a “ Bradshaw,” what would a 
genuine educationist do? Concoct a problem like this! 
‘If the 11.40 express from Paddington travelled to 
Swindon at fifty miles an hour and broke down half way, 
at what o'clock would the 12.15 Parliamentary train over- 
take it?” Not a bit of it. “He would tell the boys to 
look out a good train from Birmingham to Newcastle. 
Each boy would be free to tackle the problem in his own 
fashion, and the task—if successfully accomplished—would 
do much towards developing the thinking faculties.” The 
former of these two problems is an exercise in mental 
gymnastics, and mental gymnastics do not develop the 
thinking faculties, hence the preferableness of the latter 
problem, which does. Then there are platitudes and some- 
times quite a fresh idea for those who have never thought 
about education at all. We select a few: 

1. Some children develop later than others. 

2. Above all things, real education would encourage 
the utilisation of the brain for purposes of thought and 
reflection. 

3. A little arithmetic is also indispensable to the 
fulfilment of many of the commonest duties of everyday 
life. 

4. We are most of us prigs, if we only knew it. 


One gem more, and we have finished—a piece of sheer 
clairvoyance this time. If you are asked to meet a stranger 
from Eton and Trinity Hall who has come out tenth in 
the Mathematical Tripos, “ you know exactly the kind of 
man to whom you are going to be introduced. He will 
have a very proper contempt for made-up ties, and will 
refuse to fasten the bottom button of his waistcoat.” 

After such a delightful little voyage, we trust Mr. Gorst 
will not be long before he again hoists the sails of his 
genius and once more puts out to sea. 


The Beginning of Greek Culture. 


The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. By H.R. Hall. (Nutt.) 


CLosz on the heels of Prof. Ridgeway's first volume (for 
which see Acapemy of June 22, 1901) comes a work by an 
official in the Egyptian department of the British Museum 
on the same subject. Prehistoric Greece seems, indeed, to 
be monopolising the attention of archzologists at this 
moment, which is, doubtless, to be accounted for by Mr. 
Arthur Evans's discovery last. year of the so-called Palace 
of Minos at Crete, with its hundreds of clay tablets written 
in a script still undecipherable. So much wild theorising 
—as was inevitable—has already followed this, that we wel- 
come in advance the pronouncements of a scholar who 
warns us at the outset that archeology is not an exact 
science, and that a “ working hypothesis ” as to the origin 
of Greek culture is all that is at present possible. 

Now, the working hypothesis favoured by Mr. Hall is 
briefly this: He thinks that, as the Stone Age died out 
in Europe, it was replaced along the Eastern Mediter- 
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ranean, from Cyprus and Asia Minor to Sicily and Italy, by 
an independent culture based on the use of copper, which 
owed nothing to the older civilisations of Babylonia or 
Egypt. Although he hardly supports Prof. Sergi’s theory 
of a “ Mediterranean ” race hailing from Central Africa, he 
thinks that the copper-users of Asia Minor, the Agean 
Islands, and of Greece, all belonged to one non-Aryan 
people, which we may, if we please, call the Pelasgians, 
the Leleges of Asia Minor and the Eteokretans of Crete 
being of the same stock. This race was, according to him, 
conquered by Aryan tribes pushing down from the “ flat 
steppes of Poland and Russia,” and closely connected with 
the modern Celts. |The mixture of blood produced what 
we call the Mycenzan civilisation, the remains of which 
are known to us by Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Mycenze and Tiryns, and those of Mr. Arthur Evans 
and Mr. Hogarth in Crete. This was distinguished 
by the use of bronze, the knowledge of which, he 
thinks, came ultimately from Babylonia by way of 
Asia Minor along with seal-cutting and other arts. Yet 
it remained exclusively European, and formed the founda- 
tion of all the future art of Greece. Its date can be fairly 
established by its relations with some of the Egyptian 
dynasties, as extending from 1700 to 1000 B.c., the civilisa- 
tion of the copper-users going back for nearly a thousand 
years earlier; and the period of Cretan supremacy pro- 
bably occupied the middle part of this period, or, in other 
words, the seventeenth to the fourteenth centuries B.c. 
The Mycenzan civilisation was suppressed for a time by 
the irruption of the Dorians, another branch of the Aryan 
race, armed with iron weapons; and in the period of 
decadence which resulted the Homeric poems were written. 
The decadence came to an end about the close of the eighth 
century B.c., when the Dorian element had become in great 
measure absorbed in the native population, and from this 
date the classical culture of Greece may be said to com- 
mence. 

This seems to be a very reasonable and temperate 
solution of an extremely intricate question, and although 
Mr. Hall insists with rare modesty on its entirely pro- 
visional character—he declares that the decipherment of 
the Gnossian inscribed tablets might upset it in a week—it 
yet seems to the present writer, at all events, to be well 
and strongly founded. Incidentally, however, it runs 
counter to many earlier theories, and it is not likely, there- 
fore, to pass at once without contradiction. It will cer- 
tainly find no favour with those scholars—mostly Germans 
—who think that all beauty and originality came ulti- 
mately from the Semitic race: for Mr. Hall thinks the part 
played by the Pheenicians, to whom Mr. Gladstone, in his 
nebulous way, was inclined to ascribe the whole culture of 
Greece, was confined to the mere peddling of 
crockery and other goods between “ Mycenzean” 
cities and Egypt. Nor does he give any countenance 
to those who think the Greek culture’ was 
in itself but the reflection of a higher civilisation claimed 
either for Asia or for Egypt. The geographical position of 
Greece, he admits, brought the Hellenes from the begin- 
ning into close contact with the alien civilisations of Baby- 
lonia and Egypt ; but, except the matters noted above, she 
took nothing from either. The Mycenzan culture was but 
the Greek phase of the general European civilisation of 
the Bronze Age, and in those points in which it was 
superior to that of its neighbours it stood by its own 
strength alone. Hence it was that when the period of 
decadence produced by the turmoil of the Dorian invasion 
subsided, it was a purely Greek world that was re-born. 
“*Greek civilisation,’ as we know it,” says Mr. Hall, 
“is based almost entirely upon the civilisation of the 
Mycenzan period ; the ‘Greek art’ which we know is no 
new inspiration, but descends from the art of Mycens.” 
There only remains to be said that the book is well got- 
up and well illustrated. 
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Other New Books. 


Premiirkes or THE YEAR. By J. T. Grery. 

In the title of this collection of theatrical notices the 
word “ year” is used rather loosely. As a matter of fact, 
the earliest of the notices is dated May, 1899, and the 
latest July, 1900. But then the volume does not profess 
to be a systematic and comprehensive record. It is made 
up, we believe, of articles contributed to a London Sunday 
paper and here arranged somewhat at haphazard. Mr. 
Grein might have put together a useful book of reference. 
This he has refrained from doing. But Premiéres of the 
Year, nevertheless, is not without a certain measure 
of interest for the devoted playgoer. It has breadth of 
view and frankness of expression. Mr. Grein is, we 
believe, of Anglo-Dutch parentage, and was educated mainly 
in Paris. During the last few years he has been domiciled 
in England, into which he has introduced, sometimes with 
more zeal than discretion, a number of foreign plays— 
Norwegian, Dutch, French, and German. There can be 
no question about his cosmopolitan standpoint. His 
criticism is, at least, not insular; it is the outcome of 
a study of more than one national stage. And that is a 
great’ matter. Too much of the theatrical criticism of 
this country is narrow, borné, founded on a knowledge and 
an experience alike limited. You cannot say that of Mr. 
Grein’s utterances. They may strike you as prejudiced or 
even as misleading, but they are the deliverances of a 
man very well equipped for the business in hand. Mr. 
Grein has the further advantage of being untrammelled 
by the ordinary conventions of the Press. He writes in 
the first person, and he appends his signature to his work ; 
he is not hampered by the restrictions of the editorial “ we.” 
He is an instructed man, and his judgments have honesty 
as well as vigour. His English is wonderfully good, seeing 
that he uses Dutch and French, we understand, with 
almost equal frequency. (John Macqueen.) 


By Grace, Lapy 
PRESTWICH. 


Essays, DescriprivE AND 
BioGRAPHICAL, 


Nearly half this volume is occupied by a memoir of 
the authoress, from the pen of her sister, Miss 
Louisa FE. Milne. Lady Prestwich’s very  sweet- 
looking face adorns the frontispiece, and bespeaks 
clemency for the essays which follow. In_ truth, 
they are unpretentious papers enough, fugitive in 
character, and written in simple, unaffected style, with no 
special distinction, nor anything to call for censure. Those 
are best which possess some intrinsic interest of subject- 
matter, such as the “Evenings with Madame Mohl,” or 
the account of a visit to Mantua during the Austrian 
occupation, while the Austro-Italian war was in progress. 
The latter, indeed, might have had an actual historical 
interest, had Lady Prestwich possessed the eye and mind 
which seize discerningly what is memorable, humanly or 
politically, in-a city under such circumstances. But Mr. 
Meredith.’s Vittoria is a better and more pictorial 
historical! document with regard to Mantua in the talons of 
the double-eagle than anything in this sketch. Here is 
a story, however, of a famous brigand’s exploit in a town 
near Mantau, then held by an Austrian garrison. The 
curtain of the local theatre one evening delayed its ascent : 


When at last it was upraised, “Tl Passatore” and his 


armed band occupied the stage, with muskets aimed at the 
affrighted audience. The chief stepped forward, and in 
courteous words informed the house that every door and 
outlet were secured, that those who sat still might rely 
upon his word that they-would be safe and uninjured, but 
that the first.to rise or move would be shot down. He 
next stated that he would levy a tax per head, which he 
then and there collected, taking care to extort a double 
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contribution from the rich man, and a heavy ransom from 
the —— authorities. . . The gang made off 
with their booty unmolested. 


It is a book not without interest, though of an impermanent 
kind. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 


Great MEN. By H. Becpie anp F. C. Goup. 


Though addressed in some prefatory verses “To the 
Children,” it may be suspected that they are “children of 
a larger growth,” for whom this production by the joint 
authors of The Political Struwwelpeter is intended. Mr. 
F. C. Gould’s pencil (or rather pen) is nothing if not 
political ; and here he has given us coloured cartoons of 
eminent politicians in various more or less appropriate 
characters. Mr. Harold Begbie supports him with verses 
studiously infantile in form, but eminently adult in their 
political allusions and studied smartness. Smart they 
really are, and decidedly clever ; except towards the close, 
where the statesmen selected give less foothold for satire, 
and deficient opportunities for point (or rather “ points,” 
in the stage sense). Then, in the effort to make bricks 
without straw, the smartness becomes somewhat lame 
and strained. But in the earlier cases he makes his 
points well and briskly. Some of the illustrations are 
clever ; for instance, Lord Roberts and Mr. John Morley. 
Lord Roberts is represented, in the coloured outline on 
black ground of a Grecian vase, as Hercules cleansing the 
Augean Stable ; while behind him, in place of the lion-skin, 
hangs from a tree a boar-hide, the boar’s head very cleverly 
fashioned into a semblance of Mr. Kruger. This great 
Boer’s head, indeed, is one of the best things Mr. Gould 
has done. Mr. Morley figures as Oliver Cromwell, the 
mixture of the two personalities being dexterously 
managed. He is, of course, bidding them “take away 
this bauble” of Imperialism—a point so practised a 
political satirist as Mr. Gould could not miss. Mr. Morley 
being Cromwell, it was a matter of course that the ex- 
Premier and biographer of Napoleon should be presented 
after David's picture of the Emperor, endeavouring on a 
fiery rocking-horse to cross the obstructive Alps which 
separate him from the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
This is as well done as the unmanageable features of Lord 
Rosebery will admit, and the mingling of two divergent 
facial types is undeniably comic. Of Mr. Begbie’s verse 
this may serve as a specimen, on Lord Rosebery : 


Up and down his gee-gee goes! 

Can he cross thus? Goodness knows! 
Ask him, and he winks an eye, 
Making, with a yawn, reply :— 

“Can I cross ? € hase a pian! 

Say I can’t? Of Corsican!” 

O the moral all can tell: 

Confidence is very well, 

But no poor supplanted Esau 

Can get back his own by see-saw. 


Mr. Begbie’s verse, however, is done scant justice by quota- 
tion, and needs to be read as a whole, beside the pictures 
for which it is designed. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Year Book or 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Eprrep sy P. R. Saumoy. 


We heard amateur photograpliy recommended to a lady 
for “nerves” the other day, and truly there is no 
escape from photography any more than from cycling. 
The strongest give in at last. It is only by turning at 
intervals from Mr. J. T. Ashby’s seductive paper, 
herein printed, on “ Photography in the Woodlands,” to 
those parts of the volume which seethe with “ sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonia,” “ metabisulphite of potassium,” and. 
“hydroquinone,” that we are able to preserve our 
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resolution to defer the plunge until age has enlarged 
our leisure. We refer particularly to Mr. Ashby’s paper, 
because it is the making of the volume. Chatty, 
humorous, and genuinely helpful, this little treatise on 
woodland work may be recommended to every amateur, 
and the more so because Mr. Ashby takes a thoroughly 
sane view of the true nature and limitations of photographic 
work. He is properly impatient of high-flown attempts to 
identify the aims of photography with those of pictorial 
art. “It should not,” he insists, “be considered an 
excellence in a photograph that it resembles something 
else, as, for instance, an unfinished or otherwise imperfect 
work of manual art, such as a rough sketch, a sepia 
drawing, a charcoal rubbing, and the like. This is to 
degrade photography. For if its highest claim to con- 
sideration be the mere power of imitating the inferior or 
minor productions of another art, what is the value of 
that claim?” Mr. Ashby’s own photographs, reproduced 
here, are striking examples of pure photography, in 
which the niceties of light and composition receive the 
fullest consideration. In “The Whispering Woodlands,” 
“The Dead ‘o’ the Year,” “Season of Mists,” and “ The 
Secret Ministry of Frost,” we have four entirely different 
moods of Epping Forest. 

Section 2 of the Year-Book consists of a useful photo- 
graphic “ Tourists’ Companion and Holiday Guide.” There 
are technical chapters-on “The Carbon Process,” “ Double 
Transfer,” etc. (Photographic News Office. Ist. net.) 





Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s Zmpertinent Dialogues (Arrow- 
smith) are very amusing in their smart, flicky way. Their 
brevity stands them in good stead. “The Almost 
Inevitable Consequence ” is a dialogue on the “island” in 
Piccadilly, opposite Bond-street. Willie’s attempt to con- 
voy Betty to the pavement ends in mud and despair: 
“ Betty, once before I tried to cross the street with a 
woman. We parted for ever. If you still wish to be my 
wife, get into this cab and drive with me across the street.” 
They drove. In “The Ego Epidemic” we find Sir Victor 
Majoribanks interviewing Lady Violet Turnhamgreen 
preparatory to a “grand dramatic and musical” in aid of 
sundry widows and orphans. “’Ullo Vi!” “Chin-chin, 
Vicky.” “You are a brick to turn up so soon after my 
letter. . . . I want you, Pip Broadstairs, Mrs. Arthur 
Scarlett, the Duchess, Tiddley Rushbrook, and about thirty 
of the most popular professionals, all the ones who have 
been divorced, who are going to be divorced, and who can’t 
get divorced, do you see!” “I’m on.” Most of the 
“ Dialogues ” appeared in the World, where also most of 
the “ Visits” of Elizabeth first saw the light. 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack have issued the fifth and 
sixth volumes of their “Edinburgh Waverley These 
contain Zhe Antiquary. The second volume is embellished 
with an interesting miniature of Scott, painted in 1797. 
This miniature is the second authentic portrait of Scott 
known, and was sent by him to his wife two months before 
their marriage. It represents him in military uniform, 
and is fittingly reproduced in this volume, inasmuch as the 
last chapter was founded on an incident in his experience 
as a Yeomanry officer. The first volume has for frontis- 
piece a photogravure of a portrait of George Constable, of 
whom Scott said, “He had many of those peculiarities of 
temper which long afterwards I tried to develop in the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck.” 

Messrs. Chatto: and Windus issue a new edition of the 
late James Payn’s novel, Tlie Familu Scapegrace. It is 


no longer necessary to detail the excellence of Messrs. Bell 
and Son’s “Cathedral Series”; to which are now added, 
Ely; Bath, Malmesbury, and Bradford-on-Avon; and 
Bristol. 
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Fiction. 
By Evelyne E. Rynd, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Green. 
(Murray. 


Tuis book consists of a series of sketches, giving, in the 
form of conversations, the views upon things and people 
generally, of a certain Mrs. Green, wife of a vicarage 
gardener, and herself the vicarage charwoman, and extra 
“help” in cases of emergency. The conversations are all 
more or less amusing, while two or three of them are dis- 
tinctly clever, in the fashion of a clever poster, where the 
colours are essentially to catch the eye, and to force the 
attention not of the few but of the multitude. Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, Mrs. Green is a fairly entertaining 
person. To take out of doors in summer weather and read 
in the shade she is by no means bad company, while upon 
the subject of “ Canwassers ” and “ Politicks” her vigorous 
opinions actually verge towards profundity. As regards 
the last Elections, it is true, Mrs. Green was more or less 
nonplussed, not finding any appreciable difference between 
the views or promises of either side. . She remained, 
however, staunch to the Conservative party, because 
“It’s safer on the face of it,” ses I, me speakin’ for 
Green, as thinks with me in sech things; “for to let them 
stop him as ’as made their mistakes,” ses I, “ an’ sees ’em. 
You needn’t tell me as ‘ow you won't make the same 
mistakes,” ses I. “I knows you won't,” ses I. “ You'll 
make new ones, an’ probbubly worse.” 

On the subject of lady canvassers, Mrs. Green’s opinions 
are equally decided. Having inquired of one smiling lady 
who she was canvassing for, husband, brother, or lover, and 
hearing “only for a country,” Mrs. Green waxes caustically 
eloquent. “Which thinks ser little of you,” ses I, short, 
“that it gives a vote to a labourer in a lodgin’ ’ouse a- 
hearnin’ of ’alf-a-crown a week,” ses I, “an’ leaves you 
without.” 

The importance of light literature is curiously under- 
rated. Yet the book that takes the mind off the burden 
and heaviness of life is of an incalculable value and refresh- 
ment. Mrs. Green is welcome, because though her humour 
is at no time either very subtle or very original, its 


_comicalities are always good enough to rouse a passing 


sense of amusement, and here and there to convey an 
impression of considerable shrewdness as well. 


The Hero. By William Somerset Maugham. 


(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Mr. Mavcnam’s new book has more cleverness than the 
average reader is likely to see in it; for it is only 
mediocrally, if pleasantly, written, and tie incidents are all 
extremely quiet and unexciting. The cleverness lies 
neither in the style nor in the situations, but in .the 
unobtrusive success of its pyschology. Heredity as a 
ground plan for fiction is common enough, but in Zhe Hero 
the pernicious inheritance comes not from the bad but 
from the good qualities, and in this fact lies both the 
original and interesting elements of the book ; for in life 
the noblest characteristics are by no means the most useful. 
Life is undeniably brutal. To deal with the material part 
of it successfully, human nature requires a little of the 
brute also. Captain Parsons had none, and consequently 
could never permanently have escaped making a failure of 
his life. His father, Colonel Parsons, had been required to 
send his papers in, after a mistake due to his possessing 
more heart than head. “ He acted like a gentleman and a 
Christian,” and, in consequence, as an incompetent soldier. 
His son, during the South African campaign, retrieved the 
family self-respect, and after five years from home re- 
turned to marry Mary Clibborn, the fiancée of five years 
back, and already the idol of his simple, lonely parents. 
This is the whole situation, for to marry Mary, with her 














“fine digestion and excellent conscience,” had become 
literally impossible to James Parsons. The inherited 
sensibility of his father he possessed in an intensified 
degree. As a result, he could neither bring himself to 
break the hearts of his parents, nor to accept the smug, 
self-satistied lady. The conclusion was, consequently, in- 
evitable. Zhe Hero is « thoughtful and interesting study 
of character and heredity. 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.| 


Tae Grie or THE BookMAKER. By Percy 3Wuirte. 


The scope of this novel, by the light-hearted author of 
Mr. Bailey-Martin and The West End, is indicated by the 
title. Although Alf Harris, the famous bookmaker, has 
changed his name to Mortimer Gordon, and now lives in 
Rutland-square, the world will not let him bury his 
Harrisian past. His son hears of it, and to him the ex- 
bookmaker says: “If any chap tells you you're the son of 
Alf Harris, the bookmaker, knock him down where he 
stands.” The son is prominent in the book. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 


SEVERANCE. By Tuomas Coss. 


Mr. Cobb has written some half-dozen novels—bright, 
modern triflings with life, readable, entertaining, and easily 
forgotten. Severance goes a little deeper than the others. 
In the beginning, Ballantyne arrives in London, after an 
absence of four years. He had gone away to forget a 
lady: he succeeded. He calls upon her the second 
day after his arrival, and learns that “Hugh and Dagma 
have had an unfortunate difference.” That difference gives 
him occupation. (Lane. 6s.) 


My Bricuantr Career. By Mites FRANKLIN. 


Miles Franklin is at this moment a young Bush-girl, 
barely twenty-one. So Mr. Harry Lawson tells us in his 
preface to her book. The monotony and hardship of 
Bush life have entered into this very young soul, and this 
is the expression of her observations and her revolt. It is 
certainly a document. The story is of sheep-farming in 
the solitudes, and “ as real in its weariness and bitter heart- 


ache as the tall gum-trees among which I first saw the 
light.” A Marie Bashkirtseff of the Bush! (Blackwood. 
6s.) 


BusH-WHACKING, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. By Huon Cuirrrorp. 
Mr. Clifford is one of our best writers of frontier sketches, 
his particular locality being the Malay Peninsula. But 
“the dim back-beyond, where no white man has hitherto 
set. his foot,” is the Eldorado of frontier men, and between 
the frontier and the unknown Mr. Clifferd’s sketches 
oscillate. We are on the Pahang river, or in Borneo, or we 
are on board a certain “Schooner with a Past.” Mr. 
Clifford knows his backgrounds and his people, and we 
always find him interesting. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


MARRABLE’s Macniricent Ipea. By F. C. ConstTaBe. 


Marrable may be magnificent, but Mr. Semple is delight- 
ful. Mr. Semple comes into £5,000, and feels that he can 
take out as many patents as he pleases. Taking out 
patents is what Mr. Semple lives for. “ But, think, 
Dulcie,” he exclaims to his wife, as they sit down to 
sausages in the City-road, “only think of our future now! 
Suppose, to begin with, I take out only fifty patents. We 
must be cautious, I confine myself to fifty. And suppose 
ten—no, suppose forty fail! You see how cautious I am? 
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We assume forty fail! Then ten succeed. What follows? 
At the lowest computation, the most cautious computation, 
we are millionaires.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


A Hovuse witn A History. By FiLorenceE WARDEN. 


An old house on the edge of the sea is always effective 
in a story. This one is an insignificant gabled house 
mixed up with laundry buildings. But it has its 
“ history,” which is developed in the fortunes of Nettie 
Linfield and her hypocritical old uncle, Samuel Patcham, 
who collects money from far and near to do a little good 
to others and a great deal of good to Samuel Patcham. 
Patcham found himself in the tightest of corners when, 
“there, on one side of him, locked out, was Dick Rasper, 
the man whose inheritance he had stolen a quarter of a 
century before, while, on the other side, locked in, was 
his wife’s niece, Nettie, who knew enough about certain 
other misdeeds to get him a term of penal servitude.” 
(White. 6s.) 


A Muictionarre’s Love Story. By Guy Boornsy. 

“A certain paradoxical wit,” says Mr. Boothby, “once 
remarked that George Kilvert was a man very much to be 
pitied, for the reason that he was too wealthy ever to 
experience the peculiar delight of wasting a sovereign.” 
When Kilvert, senior, died he left his son “a million and 
a-half pounds.” On his thirtieth birthday, the young 
man, leaving Victoria for the seaside, saw “a singularly 
beautiful woman ” at. the bookstall. He met her again at 
Beachcombe-on-Sea. Hence A Millionaire's Love Story. 
(White. 6s.) 


Prince CHARMING. By “ Rita.” 


Another German Court story. Erinia is the name of the 
little kingdom, and Prince Charming is its heir. He is 
brought to a sense of his responsibilities by his love for an 
Irish fisher-girl, who outshines in grace and character the 
choicest flowers of Society. “Rita” calls it all a 
“ Fantastic Episode in Court Dress.” Not a bad story to 
read in a hammock and forget. (Sands. 6s.) 


THe PREsUMPTION OF STANLEY 
Hay, M.P. By Nowei Cay. 
“The story claims,” we learn from an advance para- 
graph, “to offer in the guise of fiction some new and 
startling light on a recent royal ‘tragedy.’” Here is a 
passage from page 224: “‘ Perhaps your Majesty is not 
aware that when your daughter was treacherously carried 
away from England she had already been made my wife 
by the most sacred rites of the Church?’ ‘I understood,’ 
said the King, stifling a yawn, ‘that her Serene Highness 
carried her mad escapade to the point of going through 
the marriage service with you, and allowing you to think 
that it was a real marriage.’” (Warne.) 


NosBLerR THAN REVENGE. By Esmfé Strvarrt. 


Village and squirearchical melodrama. The villain’s 
pame is, of course, James Felton; the hero’s is Alec 
Beauworth, and the love of Ruby and the lands of Yewdale 
are at stake between them. Ruby gets lost in London, and 
eats'the inevitable bun, and she and Alec are greatly 
helped by Bob Rabbits, the sfable-boy, who exclaims 
“Ods Daggs!” whenever things take a turn. The story 
is thoroughly readable, and wholesome in its own familiar 
line. (John Long. 6s.) 

Tue Lion’s Broop. By DvrFreLD OsBorRNE. 

In this story, by the author of The Spell of Ashtaroth 
and The Secret of the Crater, we are in the midst of the 


second Punic War and the clashing armies of Hannibal and 
Rome. The subject gives splendid opportunities for the 


description of hand-to-hand fighting, and these are not 
neglected. (Heinemann. 


6s.) 
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‘The One Thing Needfal. 


A coop book cannot be written without a previously found 
and strongly retained conception of its subject as a means 
of charm or service. In the writer this sentiment or con- 
ception is gusto. It may be the cold, tenacious gusto of 
a defender of the Belleville boiler; it may be the rich 
gusto of the historian, to whom the annals of some “ old 
and haughty nation, proud in arms,” have been committed ; 
or it may be a gusto of sentiment, fusing trivial and com- 
paratively unrelated matter in the heat of some persistent 
and interesting whim of association. Whatever the sub- 
ject, it is only when this breath of life is breathed into it 
that a book becomes a living creature. Especially is this 
true of a subject which is in any degree a “ made” one, 
and of which, therefore, the possibilities lie chiefly in the 
mind which has set it up as a subject at all. = Mr. 
Gribble’s subject. in Lake Geneva and its Literary Land- 
marks (Constable) is of this order. He is careful to tell us 
that he is writing neither a complete history of Geneva nor 
a complete history of Genevan literature. 


What I have tried to write is an informal, anecdotal 
history of Geneva, with especial reference to the careers 
of the many eminent men of letters, natives or strangers, 
who have lived or sojourned there. Every continental 
traveller—and we are all continental travellers nowa- 
days—finds his way sooner or later to Geneva; and it 
occurred to me that such travellers might be glad of a 
book which would remind them of what was most worth 
remembering about Bonivard, Calvin, Beza, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Madame Necker, Madame de Staél, Horace 
Bénédict de Saussure, and other celebrated men and 
women, whether citizens or resident aliens, whose names 
are associated with the city and the lake. So far as I 
am aware, nothing of the sort exists in English. That 
seemed a sound reason for filling up the gap. 


ere, then, we have a “ made” subject. For, obviously, 
there are only remote and accidental connections between 
the men who happened to sojourn by the Lake of Geneva 
in the fifteenth century and those that were found there in 
the nineteenth. Some ties of race may be found here and 
there, but rarely are these significant. Bonivard and Byron 
are but. casually linked by “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
written by Byron in ignorance of Bonivard’s story. Calvin 
admonishing Bonivard for familiarity with a servant-maid, 
_ and imprisoning a Genevan hair-dresser for making a 
woman look too beautiful, stands in no obvious asso- 
ciation with Voltaire luring the Genevans to the theatre, 
and himself standing in the wings to applaud with cracked, 
aged hands the efforts of the actors. Gibbon, looking on 
the Lake of Geneva on the night when he put the last 
touch to his immortal history, and Amiel looking on the 
same waters in the bitterness of intellectual sterility. have, 
after all, only the lake to draw them together. Milton 


goes to Geneva in 1639, and Gray goes exactly one hun- 
dred years later, but they are united no more by the 
Geneva they visited than the Cambridge where their 
geniuses had been nursed. Nor is it anything but the 
accident of place that brings together Rousseau and Words- 
worth, Madame de Staél and Shelley, Addison and Chateau- 
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briand in this book. All these people might be otherwise 
herded. A score of pretexts might be found, and one might 
then reduce the method to an absurdity by writing a book 
on the literary associations of Clapham Junction, in which 
one would gossip at large about all the celebrities that could 
be proved to have passed through that maze of “ points” 
and platforms. But do not misunderstand us—we are 
not saying that Mr. Gribble’s idea is absurd. We merely 
point out that this bringing together of people who, during 
tive centuries, have lived in or visited Geneva is for the most 
part an arbitrary and artificial proceeding, and, conse- 
quently, that its successful exploitation depends on the 
author being very much in love with his subject, and seeing 
in it more than his readers do. — But, alas! it is just this 
private and procreative gusto that we seem to miss 
in Mr. Gribble’s book. No warmth of sentiment, no 
passion of place, no revelling in strange coincidence or 
contrast, are here to fuse these memories into a seeming 
drama. Geneva and its lake happen to exist, and a number 
of “celebrated men and women” happen to have been 
there. Hence it “ occurs” to Mr. Gribble that people who 
go to Geneva “ might be glad” of a big book which would 
“remind them” that other and more celebrated people 
have been there before them. So the book is written, and 
published, and here it is—a book with many good points, 
but without gusto. 

Probably some critics will give Mr. Gribble liberal 
praise ; and, if his book is read piecemeal, it is well de- 
serving of that reward. It has few dull pages, and many 
bright ones. Mr. Gribble’s account of Bonivard is 
interesting, his account of Gibbon is interesting, his defence 
of Madame de Warens is interesting. The book is full of 
interesting detail, and is not wanting in humour. But. the 
abiding trouble is that there is no very dramatic reason why 
the reader should be attending to Bonivard, or Gibbon, or 
Madame de Warens: and when he has laid down the book 
his uppermost thought is—how much better it might have 
been done! For neither by the presence of some encircling 
poetic sentiment nor by executive thoroughness, springing 
from enthusiasm, does this book quite command a place on 
one’s shelves. Let us take these points in order. 

One would suppose that the great Lake of Geneva, the 
mirror of Mont Blane and the filter of the Rhone, would 
count for something. There, at least, is permanence. 
There, flashing to-day in the sun, or reflecting the stars 
to-night, roll those glorious waters of which Byron could 
write : 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake 

With the wild world T dwell in, is a thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Karth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction. 
Never does a sail waft us from distraction in Mr. Gribble’s 
pages. We see all the painful development of Geneva 
through centuries of bigotry and barbarism, we rub 
shoulders with theologians, citizens, refugees, professors, 
and poets, weltering on from chapter to chapter, and the 
world is too much with us. The lightning leaping along 
Jura, the snow melting in April, the twinkling lights of 
Genevi in the abysmal summer nights, the play of shadows 
on the grey cathedral ; and all the pedigree of beauty in 
these scenes of beauty—all these go for nothing. Mr. 
Gribble gossips on about men and things, cracking his 
pleasant. jokes from century to century. Yet here the 
theatre is as important as the actors. By one of Mr. Gribble’s 
strange omissions, we have no mention of Sainte-Beuve’s 
professorship at Lausanne. Yet from Sainte-Beuve Mr. 
Gribble might have learned to see Geneva as it should be 
seen by an historian of its people. Years later, in Paris, 
when he was writing his causerie on Madame de Staél, 
Sainte-Beuve could recall the environment of her brilliant 
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gatherings at Coppet, on the western horn of the great 
lake-crescent. And his pen leaped forward in rapture ; in 
a single page he gives us more of the sentiment of the 
place, and all it suggests, than does Mr. Gribble in his 
whole collection. For this reason, and to show by 
example what that missing element in Mr. Gribble’s pages 
is, we will quote Sainte-Beuve’s words in full, using, with 
slight modification, the not too satisfying translation that 
lies nearest : 


But the inexpressible charm of Coppet during these its 
most. brilliant: years, that which you would like to grasp, 
oh young hearts!—whether you be still young and fresh, 
or disillusioned and thirsting for an ideal which you can 
no longer hope to find; you who are still what is best in 
the world after genius, in that you have the power to 
admire it, and with tearful eyes to feel it—it is the seclu- 
sion, the interchange of thoughts and ideas among these 
guests, beneath the leafy shades, and the noonday talks 
by the brink of these lonely waters clothed with verdure. 
A frequent guest at Coppet, knowing my deep interest, 
told me: “One morning I had come out of doors early to 
enjoy the fresh air. I lay on the thick grass by a pond 
in a remote part of the park, gazing dreamily at the 
blue sky. Suddenly I heard voices, two persons drawing 
near and nearer, talking. The conversation was loud and 
excited, and of a private nature. I tried to make a noise 
to warn them of my presence, and as I hesitated to get 
up, they came so near that it was too late to interrupt, 
and I was obliged to remain and hear everything 
reproaches, explanations, promises—unseen, and scarcely 
daring to breathe.” “Happy man!” I said; “and whose 
were the two voices? and what did you hear?” Then, 
since the delicacy of the strolling guest evaded my ques- 
tions, I was careful not to persist. Let us leave to 
romance, or to the poetic imagination of our descendants, 
the fresh colouring of such mysteries; we are still too 
close to them. Let time roll on, let the nimbus gather on 
the hills, let the hoary summer murmur forgetfully of 
long-past voices, and one day imagination can embellish 
it with the sorrows and the anguish of hearts in such 
Kdens. 


We do not ask Mr. Gribble to be a Sainte-Beuve, still less 
to dip his pen in purple ink ; but from the above passage 
he has something to learn. 

We have said that not only in thinness of imagination, 
but also in the matter of thoroughness, Mr. Gribble gives 
us cause to grieve. This will hardly be doubted when we 
mention that in a book on the literary associations of 
Geneva he has not so much as mentioned Ruskin, or 
Dickens, and has dismissed Amiel in a paragraph at once 
perfunctory and incorrect. Indeed, Mr. Gribble seems to 
have missed the very writers who could have helped him 
most. From both Ruskin and Amiel he could have learned 
to see the civic prowess and natural beauty of Geneva 
in one sweeping gaze. “On the other side of the high 
town,” says Ruskin, 

the houses stand closer, leaving yet space for a little 
syeamore-shaded walk, whence one looks down on the 
whole southern reach of the lake, opening wide to the 
horizon, and edged there like the sea, but in the summer 
sunshine looking as if it was the one well of blue which the 
sunbeams drank to make the sky of. Beyond it, ghostly 
ranges of incredible mountains—the Dent d’Oche, and 
‘first cliffs towards Fribourg, to the west, the long wave 
of Jura, fading into the air above Neuchatel. That was 
the view for full noon, when the lake was brightest and 
bluest. Then you fell down a perpendicular lane into the 
lower town, and you went to Mr. Bautte’s. 


“Then . . . you went to Mr. Bautte’s.” That 
little sentence enforces, pleasantly enough, all that we 
have said. Not less strange is the omission of Dickens, 
who took a house near Lausanne in 1846, and worked there 
for six months on Dombey and Son and a Christmas book, 
yet kept his eyes open in all directions. He witnessed 
the revolution at Geneva when the Federal Diet decreed 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and describes it in his letters 
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with delightful touches—all mixed up with “ December’s 
Dombey” which he could hardly write for lack of crowds 
in the streets. 

As for Henri Friederich Amiel, whose Journal Intime 
began two years after Dickens’s stay, he was the psychologist 
of Geneva and its lake. His Journal breathes of its vegeta- 
tion, and of all the moods of its waters and mountains. 
An incorrigible spectator of life, he drew the minds 
of all countries and ages to his help, through books, as he 
strolled on the Saléve. Once, sitting in his courtyard, 
and listening to the church bells, he fixed the moment 
thus : hs 

In my courtyard the ivy is green again, the chestnut 
tree is full of leaf, the Persian lilac beside the little foun- 
tain is flushed with red, and just about to flower; 
through the wide openings to the right and left of the 
College of Calvin I see the Saléve above the trees of St. 
Antoine, the Voirons above the hill of Cologny. . . . 
All the bells are ringing. It is the hour of worship. A 
historical and religious impression mingles with the 
picturesque, the musical, the poetical impression of the 
scene. All the peoples of Christendom—all the churches 
scattered over the globe—are celebrating at this moment 
the glory of the Crucified. 


It is for such large adumbrations as these that we look 
to Mr. Gribble in vain ; and if we have pressed our charge 
it has been only to illustrate the thesis with which we 
began—a thesis which is of vastly greater importance 
than any single book. And after all one is moved to 
criticism far more strongly by a good book at fault than 
by a book that is merely worthless. Mr. Gribble’s book 
is by no means worthless; but, all the same, we must 
regretfully count it among literary might-have-beens. 





Things Seen. 


The Observation Hive. 


Over the door of the hut was written “ Bees and Ants,” 
and underneath an invitation to “come and see the 
Observation Hive.” I paid threepence, and entered, for 
Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee was still fresh in my 
memory, and, led by him, I had gone with the bee into 
wonderland. Electric lamps hung from the roof of the 
hut throwing a dazzle of light on a movable frame standing 
upright upon a table. Covered with glass, a border of 
wood, around it, flat and shallow, at a distance the 
casual eye might have thought it was a picture in mono- 
chrome, a night-piece by some impressionist who sees 
Nature all in masses of black. But to look close was 
to discover that the night clouds were masses of bees, 
and the spots of light pieces of comb over which the bees 
moved slowly, ever busy, ever intent, unresting 
ignorant of satiety, indifferent to pleasure. The lamps 
glared upon them; far overhead, at intervals, the switch- 
back banged along with roar and scream ; the band played 
popular airs; all the paraphernalia of amusement went 
restlessly on, and only the Great Wheel and the Bees 
seemed to be at work. “ Of course you have read M. Maeter- 
linck’s book about “ The Bee,” I said to the young woman 
attendant. She shook her head, and began her exposition. 
“Tf you will look close to the frame,” she said, “ you will 
see the Queen Bee. She is larger than the others, and 
wherever she goes they turn their heads to her. No 
bee ever turns its back on the Queen. That little passage 
at the bottom of the hive leads to the open air where 
thev gather honey all the day.” She said no more, but 
I, thinking of Maeterlinck’s magical prose, said: “It must 
be very interesting to follow the Life of the Bee from hour 
to hour.” “ Oh,” she said, with finality, “ it’s my business. 
I like the ants better.” She went to an ants’ nest 
standing in the middle of the room under a glass case, 
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selected an insect, and exhibited its strength by making it 
support a couple of coloured balls she held in her hand. 
“ And that’s their cemetery,” she said, pointing to a little 
dun-coloured heap in a corner of the nest. “There isn’t 
much anybody can tell me about ants.” Bending, I 
peered again at the “busy and abominable” bees, then 
went outside. The band was playing “God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.” I thought again of the Belgian poet- 
philosopher, and reflected that. things—bees, for example 
—have just as much beauty and wonder as one brings to 
them. Which is not a new thought. Neither was the 
Pacific new when Cortes first looked upon it. 


The Householder. 


Sue was a dressmaker. Her husband was a clerk, and his 
calling was distasteful to him. An ardent Socialist, he 
gave much time and thought to speaking at mass-meetings 
and to lectures on social reform. Both husband and wife 
were clever, but the secret of success was not theirs. 

She wrote one day, saying she had changed her address. 
I found that her new home consisted of one room. A huge 
dog and a cat lay on the hearth, some small birds hung in 
the window, a parrot’s cage stood on the floor. Round 
the sides of the room and on the table were piled folded 
clothes, curtains, china, saucepans, etc., just the things 
she had been able to save from the wreck. Stately and 
tragic, she stood in the midst of the chaos. I sympathised 
with her, and she told me how unlikely it had once seemed 
that she would ever be in such squalor. Her father, she 
said, had held a good appointment in India, and she had 
been brought up in comfort. Soon after her marriage, 
things began to go wrong, and they grew gradually worse, 
until at last the furniture was seized for rent. “It is all 
dreadful,” she said, “ but the worst thing is, that my husband 
comes home night after night, throws himself into a chair, 
and wrings his hands. I can bear anything but that! If 
only he wouldn’t wring his hands! ” 








Dilettante Verse. 


Tue Horace Club, which has hitherto banqueted unseen, 
includes in its muster-roll of members, Mr. R. Asquith, 
Professor York Powell, Professor Courthope, Sir Rennell 
Rodd, Mr. Laurence Binyon, the Rev. H. C. Beeching, and 
Mr. Owen Seaman. Their common bond is, of course, the 
cult of Horace ; and one rather gathers that their symposia 
are prefaced or accompanied by the reading of some little 
original poem, contributed by one of the members (after 
the manner of the Omar Khayydm Club), of which this 
volume is a sheaf. If there be one member whose own 
published work has any Horatian affinities, it is Mr. Owen 
Seaman : nor is it without disappointment that we find the 
Book of the Horace Club (B. H. Blackwell; Oxford) 
distinguished by his absence. 

It might have been conjectured that the exercises of 
the club would be noted by some of the characteristics 
which are acknowledged as belonging to its Master: but 
this, it seems, we are not to expect. The only Horatian 
quality which the prefatory English (for there is also a 
prefatory Latin) poem claims for the poems as a whole is 
derivativeness. That Horace drew from Greek sources, and 
based himself on Greek models, is unquestioned. But 
surely, the most scratch collection of amateur present-day 
verse might be. dedicated to Horace on the same plea; for 
it is the note of average verse to be derivative. Horace is 
immortal, despite, not because of, his derivativeness ; and 
of the executive qualities which compensate for his deriva- 
tiveness there should be some common trace (to however 
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inferior a degree) uniting any collection of verse which 
enrolls itself under his ensign. But there is none. Of his 
neatness, his terseness, his finish, his form, his concinnitas 
(we have no quite adequate word for it), nothing is there 
as a common bond. Here and there a poem seeks after 
the Horatian quality ; but the most are derived from all 
conceivable and often most anti-Horatian sources—one 
even from Browning. Nay, some sin against that brevity 
which is a prime Horatian attribute-—marring by diffuse- 
ness what in little would have been a, creditable poem._ It 
is, in fact, just a scratch collection of poems ; the most un- 
Horatian volume that ever took the Roman’s name in vain, 
to our thinking. 

If, however, we dismiss the title, it has more to say for 
itself. Some of the pieces are at least accomplished and 
scholarly verse. Quite one of the best, though nowise 
smacking of Horace, is Mr. H. Belloc’s “The South 
Country ”: 

The men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest and most wise, 

They get their laughter from the loud surf, 
And the faith in their happy eyes 

Comes surely from our Sister the Spring 
When over the seas she flies ; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 
And she blesses us with surprise. 


IT never get between the pines, 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there ; 

And along the sky the line of the downs 
So noble and so bare. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
No. a broken thing mend ; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ? 


I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex weald, 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

T will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung, 
And the story of Sussex told. 


IT will build my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 


That is the style of our old ballads and songs, not at all of 
the polished Latin poet ; but it is well done, with much of 
the large, breezy air and motion fitted to the theme Mr. 
Belloc has before now shown an aptitude for the simpler 
kinds of song; and the whole poem from which we have 
quoted is equally good. 

More in the finished style, appropriate to a Horace Club, 
is Professor J. S. Phillimore’s “An August Day in 
Gardena ” : 


A bloom o’ertides the forest sides 
Like Autumn on the grape ; 

Much light upon the mountain hides 
His starkly hammered shape. 


High flies the wind and straight, he crisps 
Clear skies above the South ; 

Moon-coloured cloud in shuffled wisps 
Unrolls before his mouth. 








O’er North wind loud and lucent cloud 
The master sun supreme, 

Holds all a happy valley bowed 
Enchanted in a dream: 


Dream such as human hearts indulge 
When, with a sudden birth, 
Silence and solitude divulge 
The secret of the carth. 


The first two stanzas are very good, with happily wrought 
phrase: that 
Crisps 


Clear skies 
reminds one of Shakespeare's 


Below crisp heaven ; 


one of the many proofs that the great poet had what 
would now be thought an efficient knowledge of Latin, 
whatever the oppressively learned Jonson might think 
of it. For obviously Shakespeare uses the adjective in its 
original Latin sense of glittering or keenly shining. 
Horatian in neatness, but lineal from Calverley, is Mr. J. 
Williams's “Crushing Exposure.” It belongs to the 
frivolous muse : 


‘Twas in Throgmorton Street we met, 
We were two fools and one promoter, 
And Jones and [I shall ne’er forget 
Floater. 


Yes, Floater was his name; he penned 
A very readable prospectus, 
But that was just what in the end 
Wrecked us. 


The publie bit and read about 
The chances of a record crushing, 
And things that Floater wrote without 
Blushing. 


The shares rose first, and there was fun 
For us and Floater for a fortnight, 
Until they fell a point in one 
Short night. 


Then Floater sought to save his skin 
By imitating Jones’s penmark, 
And Floater last was heard of in 
Denmark. 


We could exchange a good many of the serious attempts 
m the volume for other verses as deft’ as these. Mr. 
Williams would seem to have a pretty faculty for the 
muse that flourishes so well at the Universities. Mr. 
Beeching’s contributions are scarce on a level with his finest 
work, though they show the hand of the craftsman. 
“ Bembridge Harbour in January” is perhaps the best : 


The sky, a liquid crystal, flowed 

O’er sea and land, till pure from stain. 
And jewel-clear their colour glowed 

As in a glass of Claude Lorraine. 


The water, like a sheet of steel, 
Mirrored the moveless swans afloat, 

The solemn Sabbath-keeping wheel, 
The masts of many a fishing-boat. 


Around the harbour, spire and tree 

Were etched against the vaulted blue ; 
Across the strait were plain to sea 

The trees and spires of Portsmouth too. 


So still the scene was, so refined, 
It seemed a sleight of magic art, 
Till in a gust of sudden wind 
The scent of coltsfoot cheered my heart. 
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That is good, though impoverished by hackneyed similes, 
such as “like a sheet of steel.” A sufficiently varied 
volume, as the reader will perceive, the Book of the Horace 
Club has matter worth the reading, if, as a whole, it does 
not rank abdve the ordinary gathering of dilettante verse. 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Arvenr Baring has written a charming and unpretentious 
hook about the ever delightful St. Francis of Assisi. — It 
is certainly very slight, and cannot compare with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book on the subject for the reason that Mrs. 
Oliphant. brought to bear upon it a greater tenderness, the 
novelist’s more romantic and sympathetic temperament, a 
wider and more generous appreciation ; but within its limits 
it is a strong, a delicate, and gracious tribute to the 
undiminished charm of one of the few really lovely souls 
mediwval Catholicism produced. There is a subtle touch 
in the wise association of the Minor Brothers with 
revolutionary socialism. The chivalrous and ardent 
Francis preached the mild and utopian socialism of his 
Master, aud for considerably less to-day men are looked 
upon as mad or wicked. Go among the millionaires of 
Christian Europe or America and ask them to espouse 
Lady Poverty and give their millions to the amelioration 
of the human race, see how you will be received, and read 
the edifying remarks that will be made about you in 
the newspapers. And yet the wealthy, purse-proud, birth- 
proud Anglo-Saxon, and the wealthy, purse-provd, birth- 
proud French Catholic have a like fatuous and insane 
pretension to call themselves Christian. Talking over 
this matter once at Arvéde Barine’s table we all decided 
that the nearest approach toe a Christian in modern 
Europe is Tolstoi, and he, imperfect and unsatisfactory 
as he is, has been excommunicated. What would have 
happened had he been something of a real Christian like 
Francis of Assisi? Arvéde Barine has added to her 
charming study of a most charming saint a finished 
translation of the “ Legend of the Three Companions.” 

La Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles has published a volume 
of poetry which it is the fashion to admire. There is a 
pretty materialistic sentiment for nature revealed in these 
poems. The diction is fine and polished, suggestive, and 
at times spontaneous, but it is strange to read an entire 
volume destitute of ideas, of soul, of light. It is just 
the sort of poetry a poetic little horse or a goat cast 
upon the bosom of Nature might be supposed to write. 
The appreciation of nature which is keen is exclusively 
animal. One cannot precisely say that it is perverse, it 
is so faithfully the pony’s point of view. To young girls 
it preaches a morality one would qualify as infamous from 
a more civilised pen. But Madame de Noailles is a 
Brancovan, a Roumanian descended from Musurus, a Turco- 
CGreek—hardly a creature of our modern civilisation. Her 
face is quite Turkish, a little wittier and more expressive 
than our notion of the harem visage, and she accentuates 
this Oriental caste of feature by a gold band worn over 
her brow. I have heard her recite her own verses at 
parties, and her manner is certainly not civilised. But 
what will you? She is an Eastern princess mislaid in 
France in the twentieth century and has married a French 
nobleman, consequently in these democratic days she may 
tranquilly drive a coach and four through the walls of 
conventionality, over the carcase of expiring respectability. 
And when she tells young girls in verse, with decorative 
coarseness, that the evening is warm and they should go 
forth into the woods and take the first lover handy, that 
being the sole lesson of life, well, we explain it to 
ourselves as the sort of thing an Eastern princess might 
be expected to say. The main thing is that she says it 
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in excellent French and with a strongly developed animal 
instinct for poetry. There is not an image, an idea in all 
her volume of Caur Innombrabdle, but there are many 
pretty and memorable lines, many charming pictures of 
Nature in its various physical moods, but nothing of its 
subtlety. 

M. Charles Legras has written a book that will interest 
many English authors: Nos Contemporains Anglais 
chez Eux. The title is somewhat misleading. Why 
should English contemporaries be exclusively culled among 
the scribbling class? There are princes, aristocrats, 
generals, admirals, members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, acrobats, prize-fighters, lawyers, shopkeepers, 
cricket players, publishers, millionaires, philanthropists, 
stump-orators, preachers, sweaters, publicans, and sinners, 
even more representative than the humble scribblers. But 
M. Legras interests himself only in writers and dramatists. 
His treatment of this class is perfectly amiable, but 
lamentably superficial. Most of M. Legras’ appreciations 
saw the light in the pages of the Journal des Débats, a 
defunct journal. He seems to have written chiefly of 
writers he has known, and those he does not know 
personally are of no consequence in his esteem. He 
admires George Moore, because George Moore admires the 
French, and has the navieté to say that only distinguished 
geniuses like himself can appreciate Balzac. Ihave read in 
English so many wittier and more telling things about the 
irrepressible Miss Marie Corelli, that it comes rather 
as a shock to find a Frenchman’s paper on that thrilling 
subject so flat and spiritless. But while not greatly 
interested in these mild and thin studies of our scribbling 
geniuses (much resembling the World’s Celebrities at Home, 
and hardly worth reprinting), I was much amused at M. 
Legras’ sharp taunt againstthe Englishhistorians. Reading 
it, one would think theFrenchwere invariably generous and 
impartial to their enemies. I was taught history in a 
French school, but never learnt more than the names of 
Agincourt, Crecy and Poictiers. The English are far fairer 
to their national enemy than the French, for no French- 
man in the same circumstances would have written Lord 
Rosebery’s book on Napoleon. 


H. L. 


Confessio Amantis. 


THERE was once a man who wished to show his heart to a 
woman. Now it is a rule of the men-folk that, whether 
a woman shows her heart to a man, which happens some- 
times, or keeps some odd ends or corners for herself, which 
is the ordinary case, a man should never show more than 
a half or at most three-quarters even to the woman of his 
choice. Therefore they were very afraid for the man, and 
adjured him under all conceivable circumstances “to keep 
something up his sleeve,” as is the jargon of their caste. 
But the man was obstinate and went his own way. And 
first he showed a woman half his heart, and she laughed 
at him. And then in the second place he showed a woman 
three-quarters of his heart, and she wept her lost illusions. 
And then, because the man was impatient and felt that 
confession was good for his soul, he showed his whole heart 
toa woman. The third woman neither laughed nor broke 
her heart. She only tried to understand and not lose her 
ideals. 

Nevertheless, whether he or she were the happier for his 
self-revelation is a problem which lies on the knees of the 
jealous gods. For in this world to speak or to live without 


— is only possible for the child, or the genius, or the 
ool. 
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Correspondence. 
‘Sartor’? Re-Read. 


Sir,—In the Acavemy of July 6, Mr. Francis Thompson 
has an article under this title. He commences by stating 
that it is a dubious experiment to re-read an author who 
has been one of the authentic gods of one’s youth. “ Nigh 
as dubious as the re-reading of young love-letters,” he 
says. Surely this is hardly the case ; or suppose Shakespeare 
had been our youthful ideal, should we later on return to 
him with a “tremour,” doubtful whether the greatness of 
Hamlet would still remain when subjected to the “ search- 
ing light” of “settled judgment”? And to many men 
Sartor Resartus is much more than Hamlet. To many 
it is a book to live by; with Truth, not seen “ flittingly 
through shifting vapours, doubtful if she were seen at 
all,” but clearly and helpfully evident throughout. Is 
it not possible that the critic, with his active “Greek 
sense of form and clearness,” may be so concerned at the 
“rough, thunderous jar and concussion of phrases” in the 
“tortured mass” of Carlyle’s general speech, that he 
occasionally passes over the full significance of them? 
In short, sir, will you allow me to make a mild protest 
against Mr. Thompson’s “semi-retrospective criticism,” 
which seems a little too hard upon one of the greatest 
prophets of the last century /—I am, etc., 

Herpert M. Green. 


39, Oakfield-rd., Stroud Green, N. 


“What is True Poetry ?” 


Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Wright’s letter of last 
week, but think the matter is open to more definite state- 
ment. A brief analysis of the psychic causes which give 
rise to that somewhat complex activity that we usually look 
upon as an operation of the poetical faculty may do some- 
thing towards determining the basis upon which true poetry 
ultimately rests. 

The normal processesof the intellect (e.g., in mathematical 
or physical research) are essentially analytical in character, 
and proceed upon lines laid down in accordance with 
certain invariable laws (logical canons, mathematical postu- 
lates, axioms, etc.). When, however, the intellect comes 
under the domination of the emotions (not the mere 
momentary ebullitions, but the permanent sensibility, 
psychologically understood, by the term) its usual procedure 
is radically changed. Its actions are arbitrary, and no 
longer come within the scope of determinable laws. It 
aims at synthesis. It seizes upon and subdues to its own 
purpose and to a common harmony things in themselves so 
dissimilar as to reveal to logical inspection absolutely no 
correspondence. 

A land 
Where music and moonlight and feeling are one. 
[Swinburne. | 
From two sounds, 
Not a third, but a star. 
[ Browning. ] 
What justification, then, have these new processes of the 
intellect when under the domination of the emotions? 
Absolutely none, save to other minds in syntony. 
The world may reason and welcome, ’tis we musicians know. 
[ Browning. | 
We have here, then, the two forces, of whose concerted 
action poetry is the outcome—the emotion which urges— 
the intellect which is acted upon. In a certain case the 
intellect may possibly resent the sway of the emotions, and 
may usurp more than a due share of the partnership, in 
which instance, probably, versified prose or metrical logic 
is the result ; in another case, the emotions may come to 
the top, and the intellect be too pigmy to bear the weight, 
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witl, the sequel of flabby, incoherent verse, faulty and 
insufficient. When the two elements are well balanced we 
get true poetry ; further, in proportion to their harmonious 


development, we get great poetry.—I am, etc.; 
T. W. Cots. 


”1, Coleford-road Wandsworth, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. g4 (New Series). 


Last week we off+red a prize of One Guinea for the best quotation in 
prose or verse applicable to the present state of the Liberal Party. 
We award the prize to Mr. William Ashton Tonge, Staneclyffe, 
Disley, for the following : 


‘*We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.”’—Frankiin (at the signing of the Declaration of 
American Independence, July 4, 1776). 


Other replies are as follows : 


** As sheep having no shepherd.’’—Sr. Marrnew ix. 36. 
[A. F., Exmouth. ] 
“Tae fallyng out of faithfull frends is the reneuyng of love.’”’— 
Rienarp Epwarps. [ A. A. B., West Bromwich. ] 
‘A party is perpetually corrupted by personality. Parties - of 
principle . . . degenerate into personalities.’’—EmErson. 
[H. J., Hadley Wood. } 
‘* Like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


[F. R. C., London.] 


** All mimsy were the borogoves, 


And the mome raths outgrabe.’’—Lewis Carrot. 


(H.-R. C., Egham. ] 


** Tho’ much is taken much abides ; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.’’—TrEnnyson. 
[R. F. McC., Whitby. ] 


** Then he asked them, saying : ‘Where did you lie the last night?’ 
They said, ‘With the shepherds upon the Delectable Mountains.’ 
He asked them then, ‘If they had not of those shepherds a note of 
direction for the way +’ They answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But did you,’ said 
he, ‘when you were at a stand, pluck out and read your note?’ 
They answered, ‘No.’ He asked them, ‘Why?’ They said they 
forgot. He asked them, however, ‘if the shepherds did not bid them 
beware of the Flatterers’ They answered, ‘Yes; but we did not 
imagine,’ said they, ‘that this fine-spoken man had been he.’ ’’— 


Bunyan. ) (J. T. P., Brighton. ] 


‘All those instances to be found in history, whether real or 
fabulous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which morality is perplexed 
and reason is staggered, are their chosen and almost sole examples for 
imstruction.’’—BuRKE. [L. R. G. W., Richmond. ] 


* Alas! the worn and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter's dye ? 
The harp of strained and taneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply.’’—Scorr. 
[A. G., Cheltenham. ] 


** To be or not to be: that is the question.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 
{H. 8., London. ] 
** Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearts— 
Not wicked, but deduced by impious arts.’’—Drypen. 
[E. B., Liverpool. ] 


‘* Restless, unfixed in principles and. place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace.’’—DrypeEn. 
[E. G. B., Liverpool. ] 


** All of us have cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them.’’—SHakEsPEARE. 
[S. A., Stoke-on-Trent. ] 


** Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 
The way that I am bid by you to go: 
To follow Iam ready. If I choose not, 


I make myself a wretch ;—and still must follow.’’—CLEanTHEs. 
[A. 8S. H., Dalkeith.) 
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‘* The late dissension grown betwixt the peers 
Burns under feigned ashes of false love, 
And will at last break out into a flame ; 
As fester’d members rot but by degree, 
Till bones and fiesh and sinews fall away, 
So will this base and envious discord breed.’’—SuakEsPEARE, 
[G. W. H., West Didsbury. ] 


‘* Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, in con- 
fusion, destitution ; on the eve of fiery wreck and madness! ... Ye 
shall reduce them to order; begin reducing them. To order, to just 
subordination ; noble loyalty in return for noble guidance. Their 
souls are driven nigh mad ; let yours be sane and ever saner. Not as 
a bewildered, bewildering mob ; but as a firm regimented mass, with 
real captains over them, will these men march any more. All human 
interests, combined human endeavours, and social growths in this 
world have, at a certain stage of their development, required 
organising: and Work, the gtandest of human interests, does now 
require it. God knows the task will be hard; but no noble task was 
ever easy. This task will wear away your lives, and the lives of your 
sons . . . but for what purpose if not for tasks like this were lives 
given to men? ’’—-THomas Can.y.e. [Z. McC., Whitby. ] 


Seven other replies received. 


Competition No g5 (New Series). 


On page 25 will be found an extract from a paper contributed to 
the new Rambler by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, entitled ‘‘ The Desire 
of the Star for the Moth.’’ Assuming that James Boswell reads 
this essay to Dr. Samuel Johnson in the Elysian fields, it is probable 
that an interesting conversation between this Great Star (the Doctor) 
and this Great Moth (Bozzy) will ensue. For the best imaginative 
report of their remarks on Mr. Le Gallienne’s substance and style we 
offer a prize of One Guinea. Contributions should be in the form of 
dramutic dialogue, and should not exceed 300 words. 


Rutes. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Taz Acapemy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, July 17. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


DARLINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 


His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
N, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 








JOHN RUS 

and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS’ 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE yk S 


ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN 
BRISTOL, BATH, an and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BRIGHTON TBOURNE, TINGS, and ST, LEONARDS. 

{ UDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH BARMOUTH, MAC and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG,. 

RMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world. 

** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as ar oy teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ”— Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“* The best book to on ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets ard Places of Interest- 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Smmpxin, MarsHaut, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTb. 
The Railway Bookstalls. and all Booksellers’. 
Paris and New York : BRENTANO'S. 
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WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


TAIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 279-433, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. 
Parnorpat Conrents: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
AMERICANA, &c.—Price 2s, 6d. post free. 
CATALOGUE No. I. ont of print. CATALOGUE 


No. II, 28. 6d., [re 
tion at "1, SOi0 SQUARE, W. Sree, on applica- 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 





AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 
DuLav & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s.each given. “Bells 
and Pomegranater,” 1841; Jackson’s 
“Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock's “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; 
“ Alice in Wonderland, ” 1866 ; Moore’s “ Alps 
in 1864” ; Cook’s s“Foxhunting, ” 1826; George 
Meredith's Poems, 1851; Scrope, ‘*Salmon 
Fishing,” 1843. 2,000 other Books wanted. 
List post free. —BAker’s Great Bookshop, 
John B tabs Street, . Birmingham. . 


AILY SEA TRIPS. 
NEW PALACE STEAMERS, 
From Old Swan Pier, London Bridge. 
JOYAL SOVEREIGN, 
Daily at 9.20 a.m. for 
MARGATE and RAMSGATE, 
OH-I-} 


“ Kk NOOR.” 

Daily (Tuesdays and Fridays excepted) at 
8.50 a m. for 
SOUTHEND and MARGATE, 

SUNDAYS: Special Train to Gravesend from 

Victoria at 9.30 a.m. 

HUSBANDS’ BOAT (‘ Koh-i-Noor’’) to Margate 

on Saturdays, from Old Swan Pier at 1.50 p.m. 

- | A MARGUERITE,” 

from TILBURY. 

BOULOGNE and BACK, Mondays and Wednesdays, 
Special Train l aves Fenchurch Street Station at 
6.15 a.m., St. Pancras 6 a.m. 

OSTEND and BACK, Tuesdays. Special Train 
leaves Fenchurch Street Station at 6.15 a.m., St, 
Pancras 6 a.m. 

CALAIS and BACK, Thursdays, calling at Southend 
and MARGATE, Special Train leaves Fenchurch 
Street Station at 7.30 a.m., St. Pancras 7.5 a.m. 

MARGATE and BACK, Saturdays and Sundays, 
calling at Southend. Special Trains leave Fen- 
church Street Station 9.35 and 9.45 am., St. 
Pancras 9 40 a.m. 

T. E. BARLOW, Director and Manager, 
50, King William Street, E.U. 
When writing for tickets, quote this payer. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2° 2’/ 
to / on Deposif%, repayable on 0: te) / 
2 fo demand. 2 re) 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
itocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
the BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
tree, 


FRANCIS RB RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


yee Le 


OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 

O when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Telephone, 


oNDOoN.~ 


Telegraphic Address, ** Binkeec 





HE CHARTERHOUSE, EO. 
OLD MORALITY PLAY. 
SECOND PERFORMANCE, SATURDAY, July 20th, 
at 4.30 0’cl ck. Prices: 58..33,23. Tickets 
can only be had of the Elizabethan Stege 
Society, 90, College Street, Chelsea. S.W.— 
A Third and Last Representation will be given 

on Saturday, July 27th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 

Tie Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
CHAIR of PrRoressorsHIP of ENGLIsa LAn- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE at the above College. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1901. 

T. MoRTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 101. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work,— 
Mrs. MICHEL, 31,Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CENERAL STEAM NAVICN. CO. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday from each end, 


Fares—Chief Cabin, 22s. ; Return, 343, 
Fore Cabin, 16s, ; Return, 2 ta, 6d. 


The “* Szamew,”’ one of the finest and fastest steamers 
on the Coast, is now on the Edinburgh route, 


HIGHLAND TOURS. 


WALES, 








6-day Tour . . £314 6 

9 ” 04 ooo «- 5 O Of 6s, less if “Lord 
12 9s a oe ow Oee of the Isles” 
13 me ° 612 6 Coupon not 
16 29 ooo oo. 719 6 required, 

17 9 eee ao 8 6 @ 


Including Ist + Class passage to Edinburgh and back, 
with meals on board, and curriage of bicycle, hotel 
accommodation (with board) in the Highlands, and 
Trip, Ist Class, v/a Loch Fyne and the Kyles of 
Bute, from Inveraray to Glasgow by the magnificent 
new Royal Mail Steamer, ‘Lord of the Isles,” with 
dinner on board, and carriage of bicycle. These 
tours have been designed primarily to meet the 
wants of cyclists, but are equally suitable to ordinary 
tourists and holiday makers, 
Map, Itineraries, and all information on 
application. 


WEEK-END EXCURSION TO OSTEND. 
Excursionists leave London by the Boat on Saturday 
at 4p.m., and return from Ostend by the boat, leaving 
there on Sunday at 3 p.m. Passengers sleep on board 
going and returning, and besides a pleasant sea trip, 
largely by daylight, have the opportunity of spending 
a large part ‘of Sunday in this famous Continental 

seaside resort. 

Fires—Chief Cabin, 7s. 6d., or 6s. for Forward 
Sleeping Berth. Return Tickets, 10s. 6d. or 9s, 
Company's Dlustrated Guide free, on application to 

Chief Office. By Post, 2d 


S' )UTHEND, MARGATE, RAMSGATE 


By the Magnificent Steamer ‘‘ EAGLE.’ 


Route, 





MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth), 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 


ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature, 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and SocraL Topics, the ARMy, Navy, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, 
THEOLOGY, History, BroGRAPHy, and 


FICTION. price 16. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


’Twixt Plate 








From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, at 9.10 a.m.; | 
Greenwich, 9.30; Woolwich (South), 9.50; and Tilbury | 


Pier, 11.0 a.m. DAILY, 

Fares (Saloon), return, for the Season : 
Barthes... ceocscccccccesces enahecnnenvens 3s. Od, 
MATBAte 200.00... ds. 6d. 

5s. Od. 





Ramsgate .... pm 

Special train from Fenchurch Street Station, at 
10.15, Fares 6d, extra. 

SPECIAL DAY EXCURSIONS to MARGATE 
and RAMSGATE, from LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, 
at 845 or 9.10a.m.; Greenwich, 9.30: and Woolwich, 
9.50 a.m., on TUESDAYS, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and oe only. Return fare (day of issue only), 
3s. 6d. 

Express Boat direct to Margate and Ramsgate 
DAILY, from London Bridge Wharf, at 8.45 a.m, 
Fares as above. 


y4 ARMOUTH. 

From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, at 8,30a.m. 
DAILY (Sundays excepted), 

Fares.—Return for the season, 6s, 6d, or 8s. 

From FENCHURCH STREET, at 9.13 a.m., vid 
Tilbury. 

Return for the season, 7s. or 8s, 6 

Steamers call at Greenwich and South Woolwich. 

55, Great Tower Street. 
When writing for tickets, quote this paper, 





and Lip; 


The Common Sense of Eating. 





A Heatran Hanp-nook ror Every Day, 


Wira Specran ADVICE AS TO DIET AND 


REGIMEN IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS, 


THE SYMPTOMS 


A PoruLAR SUMMARY OF 
OF DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 
Anp A Nove ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND 


TREATMENT OF THOSE 


AILMENTS. 


RATIONAL 


l2th EDITION. 


* This little book may be recommended to 
the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, will be pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Farly application necessary. 


LONDON : 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 


THE BREAD LINE. 


A STORY OF A PAPER 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** Most amusing ..... The various types of sanguine temperament who compose the dramitis persone 
are clever.y drawn, and the exposure of the false analogy on waich they had bailt their dreams of fe ortune 
is most dramatically contrived. Spectator. 

- * An ingenious tale, may be heartily recommended.”’—Svotsman, 

‘Agrim story in its way, but wonderfully relieved by the gooi humour and good nature of the four 
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